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Speed Up Your -Truckmen! 


Make them work faster in moving your freight. Get them going at a dog trot both on the 
inclines and level places by equipping your shipping platforms with 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


The chain of the Otis Inclined Elevator can be regu- When they reach the top they) must not slacken, for 
lated. to travel a little faster than the truckmen can the rapidly moving line of truéks behind compels them 
ordinarily walk. to move quickly. 

So when they bring their loaded trucks to the Inclined Consider the sayings in time ‘amd the possible reduc- 


Elevator, and the trucks are automatically conveyed tion of labor costs. 
up the incline, the truckmen, relieved of the usual pull Then ask us for full information and prices. It will 
and strain of the load, trot ahead. place you under no obligation and it will pay you well. 


Catalogue on Request. 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK 
600. West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 
Mr. A. E, Beck, Traffic Manager, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., writes: “1! 
have found use for your Digest several times within the past week. To me it is invaluable. As 
the boy described the skeleton as “bones with the people off,” so is your Digest, 
“meat, with the superfluous verbiage off.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MEKRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


‘The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


ln Indispensable 
Reference Work 


F FEDERal The demand for this book has been so extensive 
~s that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 


RT DECISIONS 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, piease Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





Be a Traffic Manager 


Switch Yourself on the 
@ Right Track NOW: 
Enter the New Profession of Traffic Management 


Some 1.100 In dene dent Oil J ee where there are Big Salaries—$40 to $75 weekly— 
e 9 n 


4 . awaiting the trained expeft who can save money 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in for his employers through getting at the minimum 


this country are Constantly in the market for in mileage and rating and knowing how to effect 
deliveries in the shortest possible time. 


Steel Tanks Tank Cars Through our unique system of instruction, at low 


Pipe Boilers fees, we train you thoroughly in the principles and 
Hose Steam and practice of Traffic Management and Interstate Com- 


Hose Couplings Gas Engines i 


: ° Flag this opportunity right away. Don’t turn 
Belting Chemicals this page until you have filled in and despatched 


the coupon at foot. Give us a chance to fully dem- 
You can reach this big and growing market onstrate for your satisfaction the future awaiting 


ONLY through you as a Traffic Manager. 


7 NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 
The National Petroleum News 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago Z 
Representing Independent Oil Men dna 6 ot bee ed bene we headed 


Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio Zz TO NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, 
309 Peoples Gas Buliding, Chicago. 


. . Please send me your new booklet telling how I may 
Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. qualify myself to become a Traffic Manager. 


ANALYZED 


- Commission Regulation 
of 
Public Utilities 


A Compilati on and Analysis of Laws of the Different States and of the Federal Government for 
the Regulation of the Railways and Other Public Utilities 


BY THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 
1300 Pages 300 Topics S000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed. All Topically Cross Referenced. All Logically Arranged 
Edition Limited. READY SEPT.15 Price $8.50 Delivered. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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Do you know whether your fibre cases are carrying your goods to 
destination in perfect condition? 
Is your Purchasing Department working together with your Traffic 












Department ? 
These are two important questions when you are using 


Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Cases 


One of the principal reasons for using these cases is because they are 
cheaper than wooden boxes. But do you buy the-cheapest fibre cases just 
because they are cheapest ? 


QUALITY 


is the keystone to successful shipping in Fibre containers. 

Have your Purchasing and Traffic Departments talk this matter over 
together. You undoubtedly .want to work out as many economies as 
possible, but a talk with your Traffic Manager may show that you are 
paying more for claims than you are saving in the original cost. 

Pay a little more for the best cases, and cut down on your damaged 
goods claims. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The new Food Products depart- 
ment of Wells Fargo & Company Ex- 
press is at the service of all who seek 
the solution of our national problem— 
the reduction of the high cost of living. 


Dealer, distributor, consumer and 
carrier—all will be put in closer touch 
by means of this new department. 


Write today for a free copy of the 
Wells Fargo Messenger, special Food 
Products number; it will explain to 
you in detail this important new step 
in the business of transportation. 


Food Products Department 


Wells Fargo & Co. Express 


51 Broadway, New York 
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“MY DEPARTMENT” OR “OUR ROAD?” 

A writer, several of whose articles upon railway 
affairs have been widely published, says in a recent 
vriting that the “tendency to destroy sectional lines 
is one of the most encouraging signs of the times.” 
by this is meant those lines of demarkation formerly 
and still in many cases so conspicuous in railway 
organizations that lead an officer or an employe to 
limit the scope of his observation and the exercise 
f his intelligence to “my department” or “my job’ 
rather than to “our road,” and the general welfare 
of the institution. 

One illustration, quoted from the writer in ques 
on, is particularly pertinent. It points out in 
sharp lines exactly what is meant by this encourage- 
ent to ignore sectional lines and clearly differen- 
ites the suggested line of action from anything 
that might be comprehended under the term ‘“‘med- 
The 


‘A traveling freight 


dling.” “brass tacks” of the case are these: 

agent, walking down the 
rack, discovers a broken rail. Knowing that he 
lone possesses the information, he says nothing 
bout it to anyone and an oncoming train plunges to 
ts destruction. Now, reporting rail failures is not 
ne of the prescribed duties of a traveling freight 
gent, yet is there a man among us who would not 
iy that the traveling freight agent was guilty of 


riminal carelessness and gross negligence? But 


‘ ; ; a 
egugence is defined as ‘the inadvertent failure to 
erform a non-contractual duty,’ and if there was 





o duty there was no negligence. If there was 





egligence—and we are agreed that there was— 
It follows, then, 





ien there must have been a duty. 
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that there may be duties which are not ‘prescribed,’ 
and right there we find the rub. I say it is a rail- 
road'man’s duty to do anything which will further 
the interests of the railroad, and there is not nearly 
so much danger in encouraging this idea as there is 
in following the time-worn advice, ‘Stick to your 
knitting. If the traveling freight agent had done 
that when he found the defective rail, what would 
have been the result? Could he have justified his 
failure to report the defect on the ground that he 
track 


broken rail with a sound one? 


not replace the 


Does his act lose any 


was not a man and could 


of its value because it came from one whose prin- 
And 


could the roadmaster take offense because the sug- 


cipal business was not that of rail mending? 
gestion came from outside the department of main- 
tenance?” 

Possibly the traveling freight agent is not often 
in a position to report broken rails and probably 
also the roadmaster would feel sore if he did; but 
it is just this tendency to resent suggestions from 
the outside, however valuable they may be, that 
now constitutes the principal hindrance to the com- 
plete obliteration of sectional barriers so high that 
they impede observation as well as physical move- 
ment through or over. It is a step in the way of 
progress that breaches have already been made in 
the sectional boundaries sufficient at least to enable 
the man on one side to see the weeds left to grow 
in the fence corners on the other and to suggest 
their removal before his own field becomes con- 
taminated. 

It is fortunate that the text cites the traveling 
freight agent's possibilities rather than the oppor- 
foreman of engines, for in- 


tunities of the road 


stance. Perhaps more than any other department 
that of the trafic man is concerned with the capa- 
bility of the road as a whole to deliver the gC ods he 
is selling—transportation. He is interested—or the 
road as a whole, through him, is interested—in the 
“delivery of the goods” under conditions such as to 
insure the most satisfactory margin above cost of 
operation and also such as to insure so far as may 
be the perpetuity and growth of the business. He 
is therefore intimately concerned with track con- 
ditions, the efficiency of train service, the weather- 
worthiness of freight equipment, the “up-to-date- 
ness” of freight-handling appliances, and with all 
those intangible matters that go to make up econom- 
ical and efficient operation. Far be it from the pres- 
ent purpose to suggest that he should be a Paul 
Pry, always looking for trouble for trouble’s sake 


and discomfiture alight upon his 


brother official’s head; but 


eager to see 
he has been endowed 
with ordinary powers of observation. Let him use 


them for the benefit of the organization that pays 
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him his salary and thereby shall he make certain its 
vitality and growth. As a matter of fact, the real 
traffic man can safely understudy any one of the 
half dozen or more departments that mean the man- 
agement of the road. He has an interest in the 
whole works. He need not always be the boy who 


When 


he has learned to observe that poisons go in a bottle 


tends the soda fountain in the drug store. 


with skull and cross-bones label and that “sp. fru- 
ment.’ does not, he is already on the way to the 


prescription desk. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PASSENGER FARES. 


Not satisfied with the establishment of two-cent 
passenger rates, the Iowa legislature during its last 
winter session passed an act requiring the railroads 
to establish a 1'%-cent passenger rate to and from 
the state fair. The railroads appealed to the federal 
courts, and a few days ago the law was held uncon- 
stitutional. In giving its decision, the court said: 
“So long as any feature of private ownership is rec- 
ognized by the law, the state must not proceed upon an 
assumed basis of unrestricted government or control 
amounting practically to government ownership.” In 
the report of this case which has come to us it is 
suggested that the lowa fair managers will appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court. If this should be 
done, it may well happen that the last state of those 
managers shall be worse than the first. In that case 
it may easily happen that reduced rates on special 
occasions, yoluntarily put into effect by railroads, will 
be entirely prohibited. It is a question in any case 
whether such rates do not involve more or less of 
discrimination. There are fairs and fairs, and it 
may well be that one city asking for a reduced rate 
for a certain kind of fair, and being refused, while 
another city has asked for a rate for another kind 
of a fair, and been granted the request, the first would 
not have to go very far to consider itself improperly 
discriminated against. 


SETTLING EXPORT GRAIN ACCOUNTS. 


It is stated that Baltimore grain dealers have effected 
an arrangement with English interests, whereby the time 
for settling bills for grain exported to England will be 
reduced from 60 days after sight to seven days after 
sight. Under the old rule with bills payable 60 days 
after sight consignors not only had to stand the discount 
for that period, but also stood liable for the amount of 
the bills until they were paid, and if-a consignee should 
become bankrupt before a bill became payable the con- 
signor would be liable for the amount. The new rule 
will lessen the discount period by 53 days, and the con- 
signor’s liability will be reduced to the same extent. 
George S. Jackson of Gill & Fisher was the representative 
of the grain interests of the United States and Canada, 
through whose efforts the change was brought about. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


GEORGE C. CONN. 

George Chester Conn, vice-president and freight tra 
fic manager Pere Marquette, was born at Woburn, Mass 
July 1, 1867, from a line of old New England familie 
dating back before the revolutionary days. He com 





GEORGE C. CONN, 
Vice-President and Freight Traffic Manager, Pere Marquette. 


menced railroad work with the old Boston & Lowell Rail- 
road in 1884 and, after its merger with the Boston & 
Maine, was secretary to Vice-President W. F. Berry of 
that road. From the Boston & Maine he went to the 
Pennsylvania as traveling freight agent, and eighteen 
months later accepted service with the Canadian Pacific 
Despatch, then in its period of organization. On Dec. 
15, 1897, he went to the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad 
and opened their first agency in the Northwest. From 
Minneapolis he was moved to Milwaukee as _ genera! 
agent, and later assistant general freight agent. On Feb 
15, 1904, he left the Pere Marquette to accept the genera 
freight agency of the Soo Line at Minneapolis, whic! 
position he held until he returned to Pere Marquette as 
freight traffic manager in April, 1909. On March 8, 1912 
he was elected vice-president, succeeding A. Patriarche 
retired. Under the receivership he has continued as 
freight traffic manager. He is a member oi the executiv« 
committee of the Central Freight Association and of th 
Chicago, Detroit and Milwaukee traffic clubs, having bee! 
the first president at Milwaukee. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


It is the understanding among 
those interested that the investiga- 
tion of the Frisco and the proposed 
refunding of the New York Central’s 
three and a half bonds with fours, so 
as to bring about the formal consoli- 
dation of the New York Central lines, 
will be brought to the front by the 
Commission soon after the resump- 
tion of work after the summer recess. 
Preparation for public proceedings are 
going on now, so that soon after the Commission resumes 
hearings, the public inquiry will probably be under way. 

Chronologically, the Frisco investigation comes first. 
Congress is more sensitive on that point than with re- 
gard to the New York Central. The allegations of mis- 
representation and fraud, made by French bankers, com- 
mand more attention than the supposition that the men 
formulating the policy of the Central have a deeplaid 
plan for getting that property in condition for a large 
showing of investment against the time when the demand 
for government ownership shall become more specific than 
than it has ever been. 

There is no more than mere hinting, among the men 
at the Commission, as to what has been found with 
regard to the Frisco. Of course, the public has been 
led or misled to believe that B. F. Yoakum is the man 
who will be put on the grill as E. H. Harriman was when 
the Commission investigated the operations of the Pacific 
railroads. 

The chances are that the New York Public Utilities 
Commission will make an order with respect to the New 
York Central bond issue long before the federal Com- 
mission is able to come to a decision as to what it should 
tell Congress. It is possible, however, that that state 
body, in view of the fact that Congress has ordered an 
investigation, will withhold the report, pending the fed- 
eral inquiry. 








The probabilities are that when the Frisco and New 
York Central investigations are well under way it will 
appear that the issue is more as to the legality of acts 
done by the financiers and not by the men who may 
truly be called railroad men. It will show that while the 
traffic managers and operating officials are nominally 
in control for the benefit of the stockholders, the control 
really lies with the banker or group of bankers that 
finance the roads; and that the real question is as to 
whether the inside group of bankers has not taken more 
than a fair commission for doing the things that were 
done, even admitting, for the sake of the argument, that 
consolidations made were wise. In the case of Harriman 
there was a rare combination of banking and railroad 
operation, but the things that caused some to believe 
that Harriman’s career was not one to be commended 
were not railroading. They were purely banking or 
financial in their character. In other words, while the 
ublic is often invited to gaze with awe upon things 
done in the name of certain railroad companies, the 
naked fact is that the things done were not railroad acts 
at all except in the sense that the bankers used the 
railroad companies for their own benefit, and the dis- 
credit fell upon the railroad men. The railroads, as rail- 
roads, were benefited only in an incidental way, but the 
financial rewards did not go to the companies that nom- 
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inally transacted the things complained of. The benefits 
went to the bankers who, by reason of their control, 
were able to award themselves compensation out of all 
proportion to the value of the service rendered to the 
stockholders of the railroad corporations. 





An interesting situation is brought to the attention 
of the public by the assertion that President Wilson and 
Secretary Garrison have decided that the Panama Rail- 
road Co., the stock of which is owned by the govern- 
ment, shall not be dissolved. It is a New York corpora- 
tion, with large powers, granted on the assumption that, 
inasmuch as it proposed doing business in a foreign coun- 
try, it should have powers not so carefully hedged about 
as if it were going to do its work at home. Among other 
powers it has the right to own and operate steamship 
lines. Because the government owns all the stock it has 
been assumed that that railroad company will not be 
subject to the amended Act to regulate commerce, which 
authorizes and directs the Commission to decide whether 
a given railroad company shall or shall not be permitted 
to hold water lines. The administration officials are said 
to have decided that they would continue the corporation 
on the ground that by continuing it they will be able 
to hold a check upon rates via the canal. While the talk 
is interesting, it is not at all convincing. The status of 
the Panama road seems to be determined by the Hum- 
boldt and Porto Rico cases and these decisions, and 
tend to show that the Commission must take jurisdic- 
tion when the question is pressed. If the jurisdiction 
of the Commission extends to the Canal Zone, and 
the decisions of the courts tend to indicate that it 
has, the ownership of the stock cannot be brought for- 
ward to defeat the jurisdiction of the Commission. After 
the canal is completed it may have no business for its 
rails, but as the owner of a steamship line it may be 
made an extremely important factor in the transconti- 
nental rate situation. As a matter of fact, it will prob- 
ably have to be maintained as an auxiliary of the canal, 
even if there is no business for it as a transfer from 
one ocean to the other. 





The fact that the Clover Leaf has given notice 
that after 60 days from the time of that notice it will 
no longer carry the mails at the rates of pay offered by 
the postmaster-general brings into sharp notice the fact that 
all that business is done on contract supposed to be the 
voluntary act of the railroad and the postmaster-general. 
There is no time limit on the contract and the railroad 
did not initiate the rate. The government prescribed 
it, under the construction placed on the act of Congress 
by the postmaster-general. The question as to whether 
the rate is confiscatory has never been judicially tested. 
The postoffice department is not inclined to present the 
question to the courts. On the contrary, Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Stewart is negotiating with the 
Clover Leaf officials for an adjustment of the dispute. 

A. E. H. 


STREET TRAFFIC BY SEMAPHORE. 


Philadelphia has recently been experimenting with a 
system of control of street traffic by means of a sema- 
phore operated by the crossing policeman. The signal 
can be seen a block away. One has been installed at 
Broad and Chestnut streets and if the trial is satisfac- 
tory the system will be put in operation ct all downtown 
crossings, 
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SUGAR TRANSFER ALLOWANCES 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Previous De- 
cision Which Held That Transfer Allow- 
ances on Sugar Were Rebates 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has just rendered a decision in the so- 
called sugar cases, reversing the previous decisions, 
which held that transfer allowances were rebates. The 
cases involved were two: American Sugar Refining Co. 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the 
same company against the New York Central & Hudson 
River. 

The decision follows: 

In Error to the District Court of the United States for 
the District of New Jersey. 

Before Gray, Buffington and McPherson, Circuit Judges. 

GRAY, Circuit Judge: 

These cases are 


the United States District Court for the District of New 


presented upon writs of error to 


Jersey, to review judgments entered in that court in 
February, 1913, in favor of the defendants in error, de- 
fendants below. They were tried together in the court 
below, the evidence in both cases involving the same 
questions of fact and law. They have been so argued 
here, and what we shall have to say in regard to the 
essignments of error in the first of the cases named in 
the caption will apply also to the second. 

The plaintiff in error is a corporation of the state 
of New Jersey, and on June 10, 1911, brought an action 
in assumpsit against the defendant in error, in the New 
Jersey’ Supreme Court, to recover the sum of $5,193.59, 
alleged to be due, with interest, for certain allowances 
or deductions from the through rate for sugar shipped 
in carload lots over defendant’s road, from Brooklyn 
N. Y., to Trunk Line points, according to the terms of 
the printed and published tariffs of the defendant, exist- 
ing on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in force between the month of March, 1908, and the 
month of May, 1909, during which period the shipments 
were made. These shipments were all in carload lots 
and were all to different Trunk Line points. They were 
all specified in the bill of particulars annexed to the 
The plaintiff paid 
to the defendant, upon each shipment, the full amount 


declaration, and were not in dispute. 


of the rate, as fixed in the tariff, but never received the 
allowance, nor was it credited with the same, as dedu: 
tions, mentioned and stipulated for in the said tariff 
schedule. 

The defendant, being a corporation of the state of 
Pennsylvania, removed the case to the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of New Jersey, and then 
pleaded the general issue. 

The parties, waiving trial by jury, agreed to the 
cause should be tried by the judge, and the case came 
on for trial Oct. 8, 1912. After the conclusion of the 
evidence, all of which appears in the transcript of record, 
the learned judge, having reserved his opinion, later 
filed the same, together with his findings of fact; and as 


a conclusion of law he also found that the allowance 
mentioned in the tariffs was unlawful, and directed judg 
ment in favor of the defendant, which was accordingly, 
on motion, duly entered. 

The court, having refused the motions of the plaintiff 
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for judgment in its favor for the amount claimed, th 
plaintiff excepted thereto and assigned said refusals 
error. 

It appears from the findings of fact, none of whic 
are in dispute, that the controversy was between cit 
zens of different states, and that the amount in di: 
pute exceeded the jurisdictional amount; that the ds 
fendant was a common carrier of passengers and 20m 
modities, and was engaged in interstate commerce; thai 
on or before March 2, 1908, it had duly filed with tie 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington, poste 
and kept open for public inspection, printed tariffs, whic 
named rates for the transportation of sugar over its line 
from various New York stations, including Brooklyn, to 
western termini of trunk lines, or points west thereof; 
such tariffs were kept in force and effect from the last 
mentioned date until May 1, 1909, and included a provi- 
sion as follows: 


*““Allowances—Transfer of Sugar 


“51. Allowances for Transfer on sugar in car- 
“Effective at the Seaboard March 2, 1908 
loads 


“On shipments of sugar in carloads delivered at New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y Jersey City or Hoboken stations, an allowance 
of two (2) cents per 100 pounds will be made for transfer, to 


be dedyicted from through rate when destined to western termini 
of trunk lines or points west thereof, the western termini 
points referred to being as follows Allegheny, Pa.; Erie, Pa 
Salamanaca, Pa Bellaire, O.; Parkerstown, W. Va.; Black 
Rock, N .Y.: Buffalo, N. Y.; Dunkirk, N. Y.: Pittsburgh, Pa 
and Wheeling, W. Va.”’ 

This provision of the tariff was not changed by the 
defendant until after May 1, 1909, but on Sept. 15, 1908, 
was made applicable to shipments of sugar from all 
points within the lighterage limits of New York Harbor 

The plaintiff was engaged-in the business of refin- 

ing and shipping sugar, and between March 5, 1908, and 
May 1, 1809, shipped over defendant’s railroad, frem 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to western termini of trunk lines, cr 
points west thereof, 25,854,300 pounds of sugar, in car 
load lots, and paid to the defendant, by its requirement 
the full rates, as stated and set forth in said tariff, with 
out any allowance or deduction therefrom of two ceni 
per one hundred pounds, which was never thereafter 
paid or refunded to the plaintiff. The judge also found 
as a fact, 
‘that all of the said 25,854,300 pounds of sugar were delivered by) 
plaintiff to defendant for transportation at its said station a 
the Brooklyn eastern district terminal, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
that all of said sugar was by the plaintiff transferred from the 
refineries of the plaintiff to the said station, by carting the sam* 
in wagons drawn by-horses, at an expense to the plaintiff of at 
least 2 cents per 100 pounds, and the said sugar was received 
by the defendant at the said freight station for transportation 
over its line.’’ 

The amount due to the plaintiff from the defendant, 
if the provision in defendant’s tariff as to such allow- 
ance .is lawful, was not disputed, and amounted to 
$5,170.86. The trial judge, however, decided as matter of 
law, that these allowances or deductions were unlawful, 
and it is to review this finding that the present writ is 
sued out. 

It is not to be denied as a general proposition, that 
where a shipment is made in interstate commerce, the 
schedule of rates filed and posted by the shipper in con 
formity with the requirements of the Interstate Com 
merce Act, constitutes a contract between the shippe1 
and carrier, binding upon both parties. As a corollary 
to this proposition, it is equally true that any amount 
exacted under protest from the shipper by the carrier, in 
excess of the rate prescribed in such schedule, for a 
service covered thereby, is recoverable by the shipper in 
assumptsit, or other appropriate action. The learned 
judge of the court below, without controverting either oi 
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these propositions, placed his judgment as to the law and 
facts upon two grounds. First, to quote from his opinion 
filed: 


“The validity of these allowances was made the subject of 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, on its 
own motion, under Section 13 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
und on Dec. 12, 1908, were declared to be rebates and in viola- 
tion of said acts and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, in the matter of allowances for transfer of 
sugar. (Op. No. 742, 14 L C. C. Rep., 619.) No formal order 
annulling such allowances was entered in such cause, the Com- 
mission stating, in that behalf: 

‘**‘No order will be made at this time, but the Commission 
will expect the carriers in question at once to conform their 
tariffs and practices to the purpose here announced. If this is 
not done, the Commission will take such steps to enforce com- 
pliance with its views in this connection, either by an order in 
this proceeding (jurisdiction of which is reserved for that pur- 
pose), or by such other means as it may deem advisable in the 
premises.’ 

“In obedience to such decision, the defendants desisted 
from making such allowances, though no corrected tariffs in 
conformity therewith were filed by either defendant until after 
the expiration of the period covered by the claims in suit. 
* * * The effect of the Commission's decision was to elimi- 
nate such allowances from the filed tariffs. 

‘‘No co-operation by the defendants was required to bring 
about such result. They were as much bound to refrain from 
making such rebates from the time of such decision until it 
should be reversed or its opertion suspended, as if the tariffs 
had never contained such allowances. To do otherwise would 
subject the defendnts to the penalties of the Commerce Act. 
Such decision was equally binding upon the shippers.”’ 


We are compelled to differ from this view, as to the 


legal effect of the decision and opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as above referred to. 


A careful reading of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and its amendments, makes it quite clear that the whole 
subject-matter of rate making and rate changing, by car- 
riers who are subject to the provisions of the said act, 
was intended by Congress to be controlled, either by its 
direct enactments, or by the agency of the Commerce 
Commission, established by it for that purpose. 
In the exercise, to that end, of the plenary 
to regulate commerce, conferred by the Constitution. 
Congress has, in the interest of the public, denounced 
as unlawful certain practices theretofore in vogue, some 


power 


of which it has penalized as being contra bonos mores, 
and others, for the purpose of insuring conformity to the 
scheme of regulation imposed by the act and obedience 


to the requirements and orders of its administrative 
agent. So far, however, as carriers are subjected by the 


act to the administrative authority of the Commission 
which it establishes, that authority must be strictly 
sued. Not otherwise can its merely administrative orders 
be enforced. In other words, acts of the Commission, in 
exercise of its administrative functions, must, in order to 
be effective, strictly conform to those provisions and re- 
quirements of the act by which its authority is prescribed 
and defined. 


pur- 


Especially is this true as to those provisions of the 
act relating to the important and vital function of rate 
making and rate changing, which, aside from statutory 
regulation and the requirements of the common law, as 
to the duty of common carriers, can be exercised within 
the domain of that freedom of contract which is incident, 
under free individual enterprise. This 
will abundantly appear from a brief review of such pro- 
visions. 


institutions, to 


Section 2 of the act declares that if any conmmon 
carrier, subject to the provisions of the act, directly or 
indirectly, by special rate, rebate, drawback or other 
device, charge, demand, collect or receive from any other 
person or persons a greater or less compensation for 
services rendered, or to be rendered, in transportation, 
than it demands, etc., from any other person for a like 
service, it shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimina- 
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tion, which is thereby prohibited and declared to be un- 
lawful. 

Section 3 denounces any undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage made or given by any common Car- 
rier to any person, company, firm, corporation or locality. 

Section 4 forbids such common carrier to receive 
any greater compensation for a shorter than for a longer 
haul over the same line or route. 

Section 5 makes unlawful the pooling of freights and 
division of earnings. 

These sections are concerned 
bitions of acts and conduct on the part of the carrier, 
violations of which are denounced as misdemeanors ard 
made the subject of indictment and prosecution, with- 
out reference to the action or non-action of the Commis- 
sion. 

In section 6, however, the law provides for the con- 
trol of rate making through the instrumentality of the 
Commission created by the act. 
subject-matter in great detail, and its requirements are 


with specific inhi- 


Its provisions cover the 


specific and mandatory, which we quote, as follows: 


“That every common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act shall file with the Commission created by this act and 
print and keep open to public inspection schedules showing all 
the rates, fares and charges for transportation between differ- 
ent points on its own route and between points on its own route 
and points on the route of any other carrier by railroad, by 
pipe line or by water when a through route and joint rate have 
been established. 


“The schedules printed as aforesaid by any such common 
earrier shall plainly state the places between which property 
and passengers will be carried, and shall contain the classifica- 
tion of freight in force, and shall also state separately all ter- 
minal charges, storage charges, icing charges and all other 
charges which the Commission may require, all privileges or 
facilities granted or allowed and any rules or regulations which 
may in any wise change, affect or determine any part or the 
aggregate of such aforesaid rates, fares and charges, or the 
value of the service rendered to the passenger, shipper or con- 
signeé. Such schedules shall be plainly printed in large type, 
and copies for the use of the public shall be kept posted in 
two public and conspicuous places in every depot, station or 
office of such carrier where passengers or freight, respectively 
are received for transportation, in such form that they shall 
be accessible to the public and can be conveniently inspected 
The provisions of this section shall apply to all traffic, trans- 
portation and facilities defined in this act. 


“No carrier, unless otherwise provided by this act, shall 
engage or participate in the transportation of passengers o1 
property, as defined in this act, unless the rates, fares and 
charges upon which the same are transported by said carrier 
have been filed and published in accordance with the provisions 
of this act; nor shall any carrier charge or demand or collect 
or receive a greater or less or different compensation for such 
transportation of passengers or property, or for any service in 
connection therewith, between the points named in such tariffs 
than the rates, fares and charges which are specified in the 
tariff filed and in effect at the time; nor shall any carrier refund 
or remit in any manner or by anv device anv portion of the 
rates, fares and charges so specified, nor extend to any shipper 
or person any privileges or facilities in the transportation of 
passengers or property, excent such as are specified in such 
tariffs;’’ etc. The bold face here and elsewhere are our own.) 


Language is incapable of more clearly expressing 
the legislative intent and meaning, that does that which 
we have just quoted from section 6 of the act. The in 
dispensable duty is imposed upon the carrier to “file 
with the Commission, and print and keep open to public 


inspection, schedules showing all the rates, fares ané 
charges for transportation between different points.” 
Again, “the schedules, printed as aforesaid, * * * 
shall plainly state the places between which property 


and passengers will be carried * * * and shall also 
state separately * * * all 
granted or allowed, and any rules cr regulations which 
in any wise change, affect or determine any part or the 
aggregate of such aforesaid rates, fares and charges, or 
“Nor shall any ca-r- 


privileges or facilities 


the value of the service rendered.” 
rier refund or remit in any manner, or by any device, 
any portion of the rates, fares and charges so speci- 
fied, nor extend to any shipper or person any privilege 
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or facilities in the transportation of passengers or 
property, except such as are specified in such tariffs.” 
The Commission is expressly authorized to reject any 
schedule which does not set forth the date at which 
it goes into effect. 

When such schedules are once filed with the Com- 
mission, by its consent, and posted for the purpose of 
notice to all shippers, as required by the act, they may 
not in any respect be changed, altered or modified, 
except in the manner prescribed in the act. Until so 
changed, every shipper delivers his goods for trans- 
portation to the carier, subject to the terms imposed 
by such schedules, and until so changed, the carrier is 
under a contractual obligation to abide thereby. Such 
is the express mandate of the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 6, declaring: 

“No change shall be made in the rates, fares and charges 
or joint rates, fares and charges which have been filed and pub- 
lished by any common carrier in compliance with the require- 
ments of this section, except after thirty days’ notice to the 
Commission and to the public, published as aforesaid, which 
shall plainly state the changes proposed to be made in the 
schedule then in force and the time when the changed rates, 
fares or charges will go into effect; and the proposed changes 
shall be shown by printing new schedules, or shall be plainly 
indicated upon the schedules in force at the time and kept open 
to public inspection; Provided, That the Commission may, in 
its discretion, and for good cause shown, allow changes upon 
less than the notice herein specified, or modify the require- 
ments of this section in respect to publishing, posting and filing 
of tariffs, either in particular instances or by a general order 
applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions 

No legislative requirement could be more explicit 
than this, and the new schedule of rates filed by the 
defendant company, in which it is stated that an a- 
lowance of two cents per one hundred pounds will be 
made for transfer, to be deducted from the through 
rate, etc., was clearly binding upon the defendant com- 
pany, until changed in the mode pointed out by. the 
paragraph of section 6, above quoted. 

There is no suggestion here that the defendant 
made any change in the schedule filed with the Com- 
mission, with or without thirty days’ notice to the 
Commission and the public of the change proposed. 
No more is there any suggestion that the Commission 
has exercised its power to allow changes upon less 
than the notice specified, or modified in any way the 
requirements of the sixth section, in respect to pub- 
lishing, posting and filing of tariffs. The same section 
forbids any carrier to “participate in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property,” unless the rates re- 
quired by the section “have been filed and published 
in accordance with the provisions of the act.” It fur- 
ther forbids the carrier charging, collecting, or re- 
ceiving “a greater or less or different compensation 
for such transportation of passengers or property, or 
for any service in connection therewith, between the 
points named in such tariffs, than the rates, fares and 
charges which are specified in the tariff filed and in 
effect at the time.” The section also requires such 
schedules of rates to plainly state “any rules or regu- 
lations which in any wise change, affect, or determine 
any part, or the aggregate, of such aforesaid rates, 
fares and charges, or the value of the service rendered 
to the passenger, shipper, or consignee. 

There can be no question that, on its face, the 
schedule filed by the defendant in this case in all re- 
spects conforms to the requirements of this act, and 
especially to those to which we have above referred. 
There is no pretense that any “refund” or “remit- 
tance” in any maner or by any device has been made 
of any portion of the through rates stated in the sched- 
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ule, except “such as are herein specified,” as specially 
provided for in the act, and there is no suggestion 
that the schedule filed omits “any rules or regulations 
which in any wise change, affect, or determine any 
parts or the aggregate of the rates, fares, and charges” 
provided for therein, 

We shall comment presently upon the obvious 
fact, that the allowance or deduction of two cents per 
one hundred pounds from the through rate is in no 
wise a rebate, nor does it in any way affect the equality 
of charges to all shippers, nor constitute any discrim- 
ination in favor of one shipper over another. 


Such being the relation of the parties with refer- 
ence to the schedules filed by the defendant, in what re- 
spect and to what extent is this situation affected by 
the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
referred to in the opinion of the learned judge of the 
court below? The propriety of these allowances of 
two cents per one hundred pounds for transfer was 
made the subject of investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on its own motion, under sec 
tion 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act. On Dec. 
12, 1908, the Commission made a report, in which, 
as stated by the learned judge of the court below, 
these allowances were declared to be “rebates,” and 
as such in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
No formal order annulling such allowance was entered 
in the case, the Commision stating in that behalf: 

‘“‘No order will be made at this time, but the Commission 
will expect the carrieds in question at once to conform their 
tariffs and practices to the principles here announced. If this 
is not done, the Commission will take such steps to enforce 
compliance with its views in this connection, either by an order 
in this proceeding (jurisdiction of which is reserved for that 
purpose), or by such other means as it may deem advisable in 
the premises.” 

The authority to make such an investigation on 
its own motion is conferred upon the Commission by 
the statute. Acting strictly within the confines of the 
authority thus conferred, we do not question the right 
of the Commission, after due inquiry and opportunity 
for hearing accorded to the parties concerned to make 
an order in accordance with its decision or finding, 
binding on the defendant, and that in pursuance of 
such order, it might obtain enforcement of the same 
in the marmner provided by law. 

Section 15 of the act prescribes with particularity 
the manner in which the Commission shall proceed 
after a full hearing upon a complaint made, or under 
an order for investigation and hearing on its own in 
initiative. It provides that when the Commission shall 
be of opinion that any individual or joint rates de- 
manded by a common carrier, subject to the provisions 
of the act, or any classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices whatsoever of such carrier or carriers are unjust 
or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial or otherwise in violation of 
any of the provisions of the act, the Commission is 
authorized to determine and prescribe what will be the 
just and reasonable rates or charges to be thereafter 
observed, and what classification, regulation or prac- 
tice is just, fair and reasonable to be thereafter fol- 
lowed, 

“and to make an order that the carrier or carriers shall cease 
and desist from such violation, to the extent to which the Com- 
mission finds the same to exist, and shall not thereafter pub- 
lish, demand or collect any rate or charge * * * in excess 
of the maximum rate or charge so prescribed, and shall adopt 
the classification and shall conform to and observe the regula- 
tion and practice so prescribed. All orders of the Commission, 


except orders for the payment of money, shall take effect with- 
in such reasonable time, not less than thirty days, and shall 
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continue in force for such period of time, not exceeding two 
years, as shall be prescribed in the order of the Commission.’ 

It appears from a careful reading of the report re- 
ferred to that the Commission has done none of these 
things, as required by section 15 of the act. It has 
made no order upon the defendant to desist from the 
practice condemned. It has prescribed no individual or 
joint rate or charge to be thereafter observed, or what 
practice, in its opinion, is just, fair and reasonable to 
be thereafter followed by the defendant. It is obvious 
that the orders here mentioned and described are essen- 
tial to give effect to the opinion or finding of the Com- 
mission, and that without them no such opinion or find- 
ing can be enforced against the parties concerned. 

That this is so is made more apparent by the re- 
quirement of this section, that all orders of the Com- 
mission, except orders for the payment of money, shall 
take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 
thirty days, ete.. and shall continue in force for such 
period of time, not exceeding two years, as shall be 
prescribed in the order. These time limitations are 
exacting and essential, but the Commission has made 
no order, judgment or deliverance to which they are 
applicable, and for five months after the report of the 
Commission these schedules remained on file and in 
force and binding on the defendant. While they -con- 
tinued in force, the plaintiff had a right to demand from 
the defendant the rate of transportation which they 
disclosed. 

We are not here concerned with the duty of the 
defendant in regard to the investigation and report of 
the Commerce Commission. The schedule filed March 2, 
1907, was not changed thereby during the period in 
which the overcharge was exacted. If it was binding 
before Dec. 12, 1908, the schedule was equally binding 
after that date, and until it was changed, in accordance 
with the requirements of the law. The mere opinion 
of the Commission as to the character of the deduction 
or allowance mentioned in the schedule, could not, ipso 
facto, affect the validity of the same, in face of the posi- 
tive requirements and prohibitions of the statute in 
regard to changes in rates which have been filed and 
published by a common carrier. The policy of the law 
is that of permanence and stability, that the public may 
be assured of the rates to which they may be subjected 
for a transportation service, and that those rates cannot 
be changed, indirectly or without the formalities and 
notice expressly enjoined by the provisions of law to 
which we have referred. If it were otherwise, the result 
would be demoralization and confusion in the adminis- 
tration of this important public service. The language 
of Mr. Justice Harlan in Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. vs. Motley (219 U. S., 467, 477), speaking for the 
Supreme Court, though in another connection, is ap- 
plicable here. He says: 

“It is now an established rule, that a carrier cannot depart 
to any extent from its published schedule of rates for inter- 
state transportation on file, without incurring the penalties of 
the statute. That rule was established in execution of a public 
policy, which it seems Congress deliberately adopted as applic- 
able to the interstate transportation of persons or property.’’ 

The power given to the Commission in this respect 
is confessedly a large and ample one, and for that rea- 
son it is the more necessary that its exercise should 
be confined within the limits expressly prescribed by 
the statute. There is no provision in the Act to regu- 
late commerce which permits a tariff provision to be 
set aside or be discarded or canceled by the carrier, 
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except by the filing of a new tariff, which was not done 
in this case until May, 1909, and there is no provision 
in the act by which the Commission can bring about a 
condition under which the carrier will be authorized to 
disregard a tariff provision, except by an order entered 
in pursuance of an investigation made under the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
requiring the carrier to “cease and desist from such 
violation” of the act as the Commission may find ex- 
ists, and making such order effective “‘within such rea- 
sonable time, not less than thirty days * * * as 
shall be prescribed in the order of the Commission.” We 
cannot, therefore, agree that the effect of the Commis- 
sion’s report or decision, as we have it in the record, 
was, ipso facto, to eliminate such allowances from the 
file tariffs. 

We turn, then, to the,second ground upon which 
the court below based its judgment, to wit, assuming 
that the decision of the Commission is not binding upon 
the plaintiff, and that it has a right to institute a suit 
in this court, in the first instance, for a violation of its 
contractual rights arising from the filing of these tariffs, 
nevertheless, it cannot recover, because the allowance 
or deduction for transfer, specified in the schedule, is 
but a “rebate,” and violative of the Act to regulate com- 
merce. 


We do not question that such practices on the part 
of common carriers, as “rebates,” “unjust discrimina- 
tions,” “undue or unreasonable preferences,” as de- 
fined and forbidden in the second and third sections of 
the act, are immoral and violative of a sound public 
policy, and that the penalties denounced in regard to 
them may be enforced, as direct violations of law, with- 
out reference to the administrative functions of the 
Commerce Commission. Nor do we doubt that the pub- 
lic policy thus especially declared by the statute, would 
restrain the enforcement of a contract founded upon 
such practices. Each of the acts condemned consti- 
tutes a criminal offense, and is either defined by the 


statute or by the inherent meaning of the act as desig- 
nated. 


We think what is connoted by the word “rebate,” 
as used in the act, is clearly set forth in the second 
section, which classes it with other acts by which unjust 
discrimination may be practiced. Such unjust discrimi- 
nation consists, to quote the act, in demanding, collect- 
ing or receiving “from any person or persons, a greater 
or less compensation for any service rendered, or to be 
rendered, in the transportation of passengers or property, 
subject to the provisions of this act, than it charges, 
demands, collects or receives from any other person or 
persons for doing for him or them:a like and contempo- 
raneous service in the transportation of a like kind of 
traffic, under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions.” A rebate is nowhere in the act declared 
illegal except where it products this result. 


It is true, the word “rebate” has an etymological 
or dictionary meaning, which includes any discount or 
deduction from a stipulated payment, ‘charge or rate 
not taken out in advance of payment, but handed back 
to the payer after he has paid the stipulated 6um, ven 
when such discount or deduction is equally applied to 
all from whom such payment is demandable. It is per- 
fectly apparent, however, that in the Commerce Act the 
word is used in an offensive sense, and refers only to 
such discount, deduction or drawback as is the basis 
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of a discrimination in favor of a particular person ind 
against other persons in a like situation, and destroys 
that equality of treatment in rates, to which the public 
are entitled and which it is the great purpose of the 
law to enforce. An undiscriminating rebate is not a 
criminal offense, nor in any way interdicted or de- 
nounced by the law. 


It is established by the evidence, and not denied, 
that this allowance or deduction of two cents per hun- 
dred pounds for transfer, from the through rate on snip- 
ments of sugar, in carload lots, delivered at the stations 
named, was applicable to all shippers, without discrimi- 
nation and regardless of whether such shippers paid 
more or less than two cents per hundred pounds for 
transfer from the refinery to the station, or whether 
they paid anything at all for such a service. It is suf 
ficiently obvious, therefore, that to all shippers from 
the stations named aud over the designated routes an 
equal net freight charge was made. The language ia 
which this deduction is stipulated for in the published 
schedule, on its face is applicable to all shippers alike 
demanding or receiving the same or a like service. As 
we have said, there is no evidence whatever that any 
discrimination among shippers was made, as to this net 
rate, demandable for sugar shipped in carload lots from 
the stations named in the schedule. 

We are not concerned here with the scrutiny ap- 
plied by the Commission to the motives actuating the 
carrier, in using the words “for transfer,” in connec- 
tion with this allowance or deduction. It may have 
been, for all we know, the purpose of the carrier to give 
some plausible excuse for making the net rate under 
the guise of an allowance for transfer. But we are 
dealing here with the substance of things, and not with 
their appearances, and the fact remains, however we 
look at it, that there was no discrimination among ship- 
pers as to any service, for which the carrier had the 
right to demand compensation. The allowance was 
made to all shippers alike, whether they actually ex- 
pended two cents per hundred pounds in transfer from 
the refineries to the station, as it appears the plaintifi 
did, or more or less than that sum, or nothing at all. 
The result was precisely what it would have been if 
the schedule had named the net rate after the allowance 
was deducted, as the through rate. It would have been 
equal to all shippers alike, who delivered their sugar at 
the place designated by the carrier for its reception, no 
matter how unequal the cost may have been, of cart- 
ing such sugar to such receiving station. The defend- 
ant was not obliged, in the performance of its public 
duty, to equalize the accessorial expenses of its shippers. 

It was its duty to receive all the sugar of its cus- 
tomers for transportation at designated places on its 
line, and to charge each shipper the same rate as every 
other, for a transportation service that was to begin 
when the sugar had been delivered into its custody for 
that purpose. The fact that the cost of bringing the 
sugar to the places designated for its reception by the 
varrier was greater to some refiners than it was to 
others did not and could not constitute an inequality 
in the rate of transportation by the carrier. A conces- 
sion of two cents per hundred pounds from the through 


rate, to all shippers alike, had no tendency to equalize 
this varying cost to the refiners in carting their sugar 
to the receiving station of the defendant company. It 
left the advantages and disadvantages of the varying 
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distances between the refineries and the station pre- 
cisely the same as they were before. Neverthelss, this 
varying cost “for transfer” was not necessarily an un- 
natural or improper motive for the concession on the 
part of the defendant company, if it chose to so state it, 
the important fact being that it was a flat rate deduc- 
tion to all shippers alike and without discrimination. 

Speaking, therefore, of the allowance in the schedule 
as one “for transfer,’ does not in anywise alter the 
real character of the situation. Those who were near- 
est the station and had short hauls, or none at all, in 
order to deliver their goods, had a natural advantage 
over those further away, but this would have been the 
case whether a deduction was made or not, as long as 
that deduction was undiscriminating. 

The allowance here in question is not a rebate, be- 
cause it was not a concession from the published sched- 
ules, but an allowance in accordance with them. (Pavey 
& Co. vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 176 Fed., 409.) More- 
over, it was not discriminatory or preferential in its 
character, and had none of the characteristics of a 
rebate offensive to either the common law or the 
statute. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that the second ground 
upon which the learned judge of the court below places 
his judgment is inadmissible, and that there was no 
such offensive rebate, within the meaning of the statute, 
practiced by the defendant, as would render void the 
shipping contract between the plaintiff and defendant. 

The judgments below should be reversed and en- 
tered in favor of the plaintiff for the full amount of 
the claim, as ascertained by the findings of fact, and 
are not now in dispute. 

And it is so ordered. 

Buffiington, J., dissents. 


ALASKA BILL FROZEN OUT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A tacit understanding has been reached by senators 
for and against the Alaskan railway bill that no attempt 
shall be made during the remainder of the session to 
bring it forward for consideration. There is a great de- 
sire to get through with the tariff and currency bills. 
Congress has been in session so much of the time during 
the last five years that the older members have been 
on the jump practically all the time. When they were 
not busy with bills here they were in campaigns at bome. 
So far as private business of members is concerned, the 
conscientious man has had no time to devote to it. If 
any great attention has been given to private business 
it has been done by neglecting public duties. 

Both sides admit that something should be done to 
unlock the resources of Alaska, but until there ean be 
an agreement on the larger question of policy brought 
up by the contention of the conservationists, no progress 
can be made. Unless the rules that were observed in 
the settling of the whole western territory are observed, 
those who object to government ownership or a sem- 
blance to it, will block the passage of the bill that has 
been so strenuously urged by the conservationists, the 
result being an indefinite delay in the development of 
the territory. 

Compromise whereby the railroads may be constructed 
in advance of the settlement of the question of policy 
seems as far off as anything well can be. 
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(Continued from page 424) 

Since, then, canals which have not kept up with the 
employment of the best modern devices are able to main- 
tain a degree of competition with the railways, and those 
which are conducted according to the most approved prac- 
tice exercise a still more potent regulJative influence in 
the conveyance of traffic, there has come a strong desire to 
see the resuscitation of the canal system, not to displace 
the railways, but to act as an adjunct to them. This de- 
sire has been accentuated by several circumstances in 
recent years. The large sums spent by the continental 
countries, especially Germany, upon their waterways has 
given them very low freight rates for the traffic that can 
go by the water routes; and this enables German manu- 
facturers to put their products on the market at a lower 
price. The rivalry of England and Germany causes the 
English people to see that their freight rates must also be 
reduced if they would be enabled to continue their hold 
on the world’s markets. To avoid the payment of trans- 
portation charges, some of the English manufacturers have 
moved their establishments from the interior to the port 
cities, and others have decided to do likewise unless 
cheaper rates can be secured between the interior and the 
coast.” Because Germany has obtained low freight rates 
by the utilization of her waterways to the fullest extent, 
the English public think that this is the method by which 
they will be able to hold their own in the commercial 
rivalry with their competitors. In reality, the canal system 
was the accompaniment of the establishment of the fac- 
tory system in England, and many of the factories are 
erected along the sides of the canals; so that it appears 
plausible that the improvement of the canals would be 
highly advantageous to these factories, especially as the 
railway often does not run near them. This is well exem- 
plified by the conditions in Staffordshire, where a very 
large number of the principal] potteries are right on the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, but practically none of them are 
on the railway, nor have they sidings for the railway. To 
utilize the railway in these cases would make necessary 
the cartage of raw material from the railway station to 
the works and of finished product from the works to the 
station; whereas, by the canal, all expenses of cartage 
both ways would be avoided."* The transplanting of fac- 
tories from inland places down to the sea-coast is a loss 
to everybody; to the capitalist, to the small cottage owner, 
and to all connected with the district; and the natural wish 
of the manufacturers is to remain in the place where they 
are already located, so long as they are not subjected to 
any undue burden of freight rates, taxes, etc. 

Another element leading to the present desire for 
waterway development is the hope that the improvement 
of the cana] system would reduce the rates charged by the 
railways. Many who advocate a progressive policy con- 
cerning waterways do so, not with the intention of making 
greater use of them, but to use them as a weapon by 





2619-20. 


30. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 
2391, 2428, 2454. 


31. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 
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which to compel cheaper rates on the rails; in other words, 
to use them in such a way that potential competition will 
secure all or nearly all of the advantages of actual com- 
petition with the railways.” We cannot but acknowledge 
that potential competition is, in many cases, more potent 
than actual competition, and if it is possible by thus 
holding a club over the railways to force them to grant 
concessions in rates, perhaps the outcome might justify 
the means employed. We are convinced, by conversa- 
tions and communications with shippers and carrying 
firms, that they are not anxious to go back to the system 
under which Liverpool] is seven days from London by 
canal; but they are anxious to couple the low freight 
rates at which canals can carry with the speed of the 
locomotive on the rails; and if the threatening attitude 
of probable rivalry will secure this desideratum, possibly 
this is the best means to adopt toward that end. Our 
conviction that the people want the canals improved, not 
to use them for conveyance of goods, but to ensure lower 
rates on the railways, is further strengthened by the 
results given us by the Royal Commission; for, in answer 
to questions sent out to thousands of agriculturists, for 
the transportation of whose products the canals are espe- 
cially suitable, the replies received by the Commission 
indicate that there is much uncertainty as to whether en- 
larged canals would be utilized to an appreciably greater 
extent than the existing ones. 


The conditions prevailing on the European Continent, 
notably in Germany, do not compare, however, with those 
in England; for, in the first place, there are several 
large natural waterways and canalized rivers in Germany 
which far surpass in size and navigability the rivers of 
England. To make the rivers of England navigable so 
that vessels of one thousand tons could come up from 
the sea to a distance of ninety to one hundred and fifty 
miles inland, as is the case in Germany, would be a prac- 
tical impossibility, from a financial, and 
from an engineering, point of view. Nor is this so much 
needed in England as in Germany. for in England, with 
its 1,500 miles of coast line and only 50 sq. miles of coun- 
try to every mile of coast, there are 111 ports, half of 
which are capable of taking foreign ships, and some of 
these ports (e. g., Hull, Goole, London, Manchester) are 
situated 20 to 40 miles inland, while there is no large 
manufacturing town that is more than 80 miles in a direct 
line from a tidal port, where sea-going vessels are docked; 
but in Germany, with its 730 miles of coast line and 384 
sq. miles of country to each mile of coast (over seven 
times as much as in England), Berlin is 150 miles from 
Hamburg, its chief seaport, and 90 miles from Stettin, 
its nearest port.” In France, for mile of coast 
line there are 134 sq. miles of inland country behind it 
(almost three times as much as in England), while Paris 
is 230 miles from Havre, the nearest seaport, and 150 
miles from Rouen, on the nearest tidal river. It will thus 
be evident that the necessity for inland navigations in 
England is by no means so great as in these Continental 
countries. Furthermore, the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to transportation interests is en- 
tirely different in the Insular Kingdom from what it is on 
the Continent, where government ownership of public 
utilities has worked out such a thoroughly codrdinated 
system of waterways and railways. 

Having seen the condition of the English waterways 


we judge also 


every 





32 Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 26783. 
33. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 5319. 
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and noted the agitation for their improvement, our next 
question is, What proposals are put forward for effecting 
this improvement? The Royal Commission, in their in- 
vestigation, found many schemes advocated by those who 
were well versed in the waterway problem, while many 
who were anxious to see something done to promote the 
improvement of the waterways had no suggestions to of- 
fer. Among those plans which seem to have assumed 
definite form, we shall discuss only the few which have the 
most promise in the way of securing the desired results. 

Of these, the first to be considered is the proposal 
that the waterways should be taken over by the State, 
that the separate links should be brought back from the 
railway companies which own or control them, and that 
the whole system should be owned and operated by the 
State. In this way, the canals could be put into good 
condition where the traffic would warrant it, because am- 
ple funds would be available on the part of the State for 
that purpose. Only those canals that would pay for 
the improvement could have any funds expended upon 
them, and all the others would be allowed to remain in 
their present condition or the ground converted to some 
other use. There are many who think that unless the 
Legislature come forward and aid the canals, the latter 
can never be made an efficient system of transport. If 
the Legislature will come forward to the rescue and 
take over the canals, as above suggested, the amalgama- 
tion of those divisions which should naturally form a 
through route may then be effected, and this amalgama- 
tion, along with the improvement of the canals of that 
route, would remove all the objections to through business 
on the waterway." When these results have been 
achieved, traffic that is suitable for the canals will pass 
along this route, unhindered by any obstructions, and 
thus the waterways will command that share of the 
traffic that is appropriate to them, while the rest of the 
traffic will be carried on the rails. The amalgamation of 
these canals under the contro] of the Legislature would 
put an end to the diversity of interests due to the great 
and then a policy could 


number of controlling authorities,” 
be entered upon which, according to the Legislature, would 
promote the general well-being, instead of any special 
interests. 

In furtherance of this plan, it is urged that the com- 
petition of the water and rail transportation facilities would 
reduce the railway freight rates; that private capital will 
not take up this work until a strong financial body has 
improved some canal and shown what can be done; that 
transportation is a public or quasi-public function which 
vitally affects the interests of all people, and should, 
therefore, as in Germany, be undertaken and controlled 
by the State, and that the general benefits to be derived 
from such improvements would more than compensate 
for the expenditures upon them.” 


Another suggestion is to the effect that all important 
canals, whether owned by the railways or not, should 
be kept in a reasonable state of repair, with full depth 
of water for navigation purposes, and that there should be 
a more or less uniform system of canal tolls, so as to 
prevent the undue raising of through rates by the action 


34. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 3429ff., 4328-9, 
1229-45; Vol. 3, Q. 25606. 

35. Among those that control waterways, we have canal 
companies who are carriers, canal companies who are not car- 
riers, railway companies, dock companies, boards of conserva- 
tors, navigation trustees and commissioners, drainage trustees 
and commissioners, local authorities, private individuals, and 
in some cases no authority at all. Rept. of Royal Commission, 
Vol. 1, Q. 1437-57, 3803, 4169, 5381-86, etc. 
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of the proprietor of any one link in the chain of canals 
forming the through route. In connection with these 
through routes, there should be, for administrative pur- 
poses, the formation of a cana] clearing house, comparable 
to the Railway Clearing House. The British Iron Trade 
Association, in putting forward this method, suggest that 
railway-owned canals should be required to conform to 
the conditions of other canals where altered or improved, 
and that, to begin with, one experimental through route 
capable of taking 300-ton barges should be constructed, 
preferably between Hull and Liverpool, with the large 
population en route, in order to test the extent to which 
reform might advantageously be carried.” It would appear 
as if this were pure empiricism in the domain of trans- 
portation economics; because the past methods have proved 
unavailing, perhaps this method if put into effect would 
secure similar results with canals as have been secured 
with railways.” But even some advocates of canals, whose 
views carry much weight, could not speak very hopefully 
of such a scheme, notwithstanding the high authority of 
the organization which advanced it; they could see the 
difficulties far more clearly than the possibilities.” 

A third proposal for waterway improvement, put for- 
ward by Mr. Bartholomew, whose distinguished services 
for half a century as engineer of the Aire and Calder 
Navigation give his opinions great weight, is that the 
Government should improve and maintain the tidal rivers 
and treat them as national waterways, since tidal rivers 
and the sea form the cheapest mode of conveyance for 
large quantities of freight. He would then have sea-going 
lighters of 400 to 500 tons come up the navigable tidal 
rivers as far as they could, to what would be practically 
inland seaports (like Nottingham, Worcester or Stourport, 
Manchester) and the gauge of the canals from that point 
into the interior might be much less for distributing pur- 
poses.” It is evident that if small coasting vessels can 
be brought up into the interior, as a result of the im- 
provement of the waterways, it would be possible in this 
way for the traffic to be conveyed longer distances with- 
out breaking bulk, and the cost of carriage in the large 
barges would be less than in small barges. But even should 
this improvement be effected, we can see little benefit to 
be gained from it, for since the great bulk of the traffic 
that would go on the waterways originates at considerable 
distances from the navigable tideways thus made, there 
would still be the necessity of sending the traffic by canal 
between these inland seaports and the farther interior 
points of consumption and production, and this convey- 
ance over the present disjointed systems of canals, with 
their expensive tolls and lockage dues, their long delays, 
and their many transhipments, would take away almost 
all the advantage that might be gained from the im- 
provements along the lower courses of these routes to the 
sea. Add to this the fact that there would be a heavy 
burden of interest charges to be paid by the shippers, the 
carriers, or the general public, upon the cost of such im- 
provements, and we see that the net advantage from 
this proposed change would dwindle to a very small 
amount. When we remember that the Aire and Calder 
Navigation system, which has been continuously improved 





36. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 25606. 

37. We defer criticism of this plan until we discuss the 
plan recommended by the Royal Commission. 

38. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 2497-99, 5381-86, 
8682-88. 

39.- Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q 3459 et seq. A 
similar suggestion was made by Mr. W. D. Phillipps. General 
Manager of the North Staffordshire Railway and the Trent and 
Mersey Canal (ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 2472, 2773). 
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and placed in the forefront of progress, so far as canal 
navigation is concerned, pays not more than 3% per 
cent dividends per annum as a result of its excellent 
facilities,” the possibilities of a remunerative return upon 
the large amounts that would have to be expended upon 
the recognized tidal waterways of the Kingdom, accord- 
ing to this scheme, would be remote indeed. 

But we turn from these plans to that suggested by 
the majority report of the Royal Commission. The Com- 
mission prafeces its recommendations by the following 
words: “There can be no question that trade would be 
largely increased upon waterways, or at any rate certain 
main routes of waterway, if they were placed under a 
uniform administration; if they were so far improved 
as to enable horse traction to be more largely replaced 
by steam or electric traction, to allow of economies of 
time and labor in the transport of goods; if arrangements 
existed for the running of regular services and for the 
supply of ordinary facilities for loading, unloading and 
protecting goods, and for collection and delivery, and 
if transit upon them were cheaper to a substantial degree 
than transport by railway.’”“ In accordance with this 
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England’s Inland Waterways—‘The Cross.”’ 


conviction, they have recommended the improvement of 
what is called “The Cross,” that is, the four routes 
radiating from the Birmingham district to the estuaries of 
the rivers Humber, Thames, Severn and Mersey.* They 
would have these canals so enlarged as to accommodate 
large barges, presumably of 300 tons capacity, in order that 
water carriage might be “cheaper to a substantial degree 
than transport by railway.” The main proposal is to form 
a central administrative waterway board, into whose hands 
would be committed the working of the canals in the in- 
terests of the public, and it is thought that in this way 


40. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Evidence of W. H. 
Bartholomew. 

41 Ibid., Vol. 7, p. 84. 

42. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 7, pp. 93-94. The 
accompanying map shows these four routes that were recom- 
mended by the Commission for improvement. 
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the. canal rates will be reduced to the greatest extent, 
since the Legislature would not wish to make any profit 
from the operation of the waterways. Then, when these 
four routes were found to be a success, the method could 
be extended to other routes that would promise good re- 
sults. 

To effect this improvement, the Commission esti- 
mated that, for the 300-ton barges, the probable cost would 
be $122,569,115;* but this did not include any provision for 
wharfs, termina] facilities, water supply, equipment of 
boats, nor for anything except the actual construction of 
the main canals. In order, however, that the canals might 
perform their required service, these adjuncts to their 
operation would be absolutely necessary, and probably lat- 
eral canal feeders would also be essential] to the proper 
fulfilment of the navigation functions. We can readily see, 
therefore, that a much larger sum than the above esti- 
mate—probably fully twice or three times as much— 
would be expended before The Cross would be put into 
operating condition. 

With the necessity of such a large expenditure upon 
these four routes, it was pertinent that the Commission 
should inquire as to whether the results would justify the 
expenditure; and, accordingly, they sent out questions to 
important shippers asking how much traffic they wouid 
turn upon improved waterways, at present rates, at rates 
25 per cent less, and at rates 50 per cent less. The meager 
and uncertain answers received by the Commission induced 
them to report that “it cannot be said that these inquiries 
elicited very numerous or exact assurances of traffic.’ 
Their estimate, or that of any other, as to the amount of 
freight that would be available for the waterways might 
be very close, or it might be wide of the mark, but in either 
case no person can tell that the available traffic would 
be actually diverted to the waterways. It seems more 
probable that the nature of the replies received by the 
Commission indicates that shippers have little confidence 
in the canals, even if they were improved, as competitors 
for traffic with the railways. This is also the view of 
some waterway experts, and some who are financially in- 
terested in the waterways. A noted engineer, whose work 
for the last forty years has been connected principally with 
harbors and inland navigation, does not believe there 
is any prospect of financial success in the development of 
the canals for large barges of 200 to 300 tons.“ The gen- 
eral manager of a very important railway and navigation 
company thinks that it is economically possible to bring 
small coasting vessels or wide barges up to the head of 
tidal navigation, but “beyond that you get such a very 
big thing that I am afraid the cost would kill it;” in 
any case, he does not attach any importance to communi- 
cation right across the country.“ The representative of 
another large canal could not speak hopefully about the 
prospects for canal development, but could see the ob- 
stacles far more clearly than the other side, and in this 
he had the retrospect of the past to uphold his view.” 
Among the farmers there has been little use made of the 
canals; there is no strong movement among the agricul- 
turists for waterway development, and it is probable that 
until co-operation on a wider scale becomes effective, they 
will be unable to utilize the canals, on account of the 





43. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 7, p. 145. 

44. Ibid., Vol. 7, p. 160. : 

45. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 
dence of Mr. W. H. Wheeler, M. Inst. C. E 

46. Ibid., Vol. 1 Q. 2497-99, Evidence of Mr. Phillipps, Gen. 
Mer. of the North Staffordshire Railway and the Trent and 
Mersey Canal. 

47. Ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 8682-88, Evidence of Mr. Willink, 
Chairman of Leeds and Liverpool Canal Company. 
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small amount of traffic that each has to send at any one 
time, and often its perishable nature.“ From all the evi- 


47, etc. 
dence at hand, there comes a veritable conviction that 


even if these canals were improved they would not be a 
financial success.” 

But if not financially successful to the waterway board 
entrusted with their administration, would they be ad- 
vantageous in any other respect? We have already noted 
that where railways have not bought up or do not other- 
wise contro] canal links, the waterways can and do com- 
pete with the railways for the carrying of the traffic that 
is appropriate to them; and, since this is the case, evi- 
dently in such instances the canals can exercise an in- 
for good in keeping railway rates from going too 
Moreover, if the canals were improved, so as to 


fluence 
high, 
carry the larger barges, and the present impediment of 
prohibitive tolls were removed by placing these impor- 
tant canals under the administration of a waterway board, 
there are many commodities which now go by rail that 
might easily be conveyed by canal in case the railways 
were desirous of unduly increasing their rates. The bor- 
derland dim ’twixt railroad and canal carriage might be 
very easily extended toward one side or the other by slight 
changes in the prevailing rates, and by establishing the 
influence of the canals upon a more secure basis, and thus 
making them stronger to compete with the railways, per- 
haps the public interests in the matter of freight rates 
might be more fully safeguarded. We must remember 
that England is but a smal] country, so smal] that if rail- 
ways were to secure a monopoly of transportation, their 
close relations in proximity with one another would make 
that monopoly all the more powerful and oppressive, and 
it may be a good policy for her to consider future con- 
tingencies and to put waterways in such a condition that 
their potential competition would be a deterrent to exor- 
bitant railway rates, and their aCtual competition in time 
of necessity would compel the railway companies to re- 
duce rates to an amount that would be reasonable for 
the public. Even if no dividends were paid on the canal 
shares, that would not necessarily mean that the canals 
were a failure, for it might be that the indirect benefits, 
obtained through low rates, wou'd bring a revival in in- 
dustry that would more than compensate for the absence 
of dividends; in the same way as the Manchester Ship 
Canal, which paid no dividenus until the last year or 
two, has been of the greatest service to that great center 
of industrial activity. Reasoning, tierefore, from the facts 
known in the latter instance, which have been given to 
the writer by men who were shareholders in this con- 
it may readily be assumed that corresponding re- 
might be secured by improving the 
waterways between the industrial arena in the Midlands 
and the four large ports on the east and west coasts. From 
the expenditures of the Government upon these canals, 
indirect benefits might acerue to the public which would 
be ample recompense for the outlay of public funds.” 


cern,”° 


sults judiciously 


48 Ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 3506-08, 6519-25, 7172-82, 7229-33, 7246- 

49. Also see ibid., Vol. 1, q. 5283, 5288, 5291. 

50. Nearly all the men whom I have consulted upon this 
subject were agreed that if the Manchester Ship Canal should 
not pay dividends at all, they were abundantly satisfied be- 
cause of the other benefits that it conferred. 

51. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 1227-45, Evi- 
dence of Mr. J <A. Saner, M. Inst. C. E., who, as engineer 
to the Weaver Navigation, has seen what may be effected by a 
good, modern watervay; cf also Rept. of Royal Commission, 
Vol. 3, Q. 25128, showing that the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce believes generally that there would be a much more 
extended use of the canals if the latter were enlarged, co- 
ordinated, and the best mechanical devices were used for secur- 
ing economy of operation. 
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Nor would the plan of aiding a public enterprise be 
contrary to the English commercial policy, for since pub- 
lic assistance is given in the form of subsidies to vessels 
engaged in trans-oceanic traffic, because of their service 
in carrying the mails, there is no reason why inland navi- 
gation should not also be subsidized if thereby a public 
service could be rendered which would not otherwise bv 
possible. Railways have claimed that if municipal aid 1s 
to be given to canals, the railway companies as large rate- 
payers would be required to aid in providing the amount 
to be given to the canal companies, so that the latter 
might compete with the former; in other words, the rail- 
way companies say that they would be aiding their rivals 
by such a policy as this.“ In saying this, however, the 
railway companies are apt to forget that the Government 
now practically subsidizes them for carrying the mails, 
and it is but fair that if governmenta] contributions are 
made to the railways for public services, similar con- 
tributions might legitimately be made to the canals for 
effecting another possible form of public service. We may 
go still further and say that there is no difference between 
this policy of aiding inland navigation by public funds and 
that of most modern countries in seeking to build up their 
industries through the aid given them by a protective 
tariff. In each case it is a toll levied upon the country 
for the sake of assisting special interests; and, therefore, 
it is as reasonable in England to ask for Government aid 
in furthering inland trade as it is in the United States 
or Germany to lay the public under tribute for the en- 
couragement of industrial or agricultural development. We 
recognize the legitimacy of a good fat bounty or tariff for 
a series of years if by this means the protected industry 
can be placed upon a sound footing, so that it will be 
able to go on subsequently without aid. There is equally 
good reason why the English Government should similarly 
assist the inland waterways. 

But when we turn to consider the advisability or ex- 
pediency of such a course as is recommended by the Royal 
Commission, we are face to face with another series of 
facts. If the canals were to be widened and otherwise 
enlarged, the cost of the land that would be necessary 
for this purpose would be very great, for land in England 
is at such a premium that unless extremely high prices 
were paid the landowners would not sell. This would be 
especially burdensome in cases where the canals pass 
through the midst of urban or suburban property, for such 
land is vastly more valuable for commercial or residential 
purposes than for permitting the widening of a canal at 
that place, and, consequently, if taken for the latter reason, 
the land would have to be paid for according to the former 
standard of usefulness and value. Even outside of the 
areas of densely settled population, there would be great 
difficulty, as well as cost, in obtaining land for widening 
the canals, as is easily apparent to anyone who has been 
through the Black Country, where the mining of coal has 
caused such depression of the surface on both sides of 
the canals. Then, too, with the widening of the canals 
from, say, seven or twelve feet to twenty-eight to forty 
feet, most of the present bridges would have to be taken 
down and rebuilt upon the larger scale, while in those 
places where the canals have been put through by cutting 
through solid rock, the expense of widening to three or 
four times the present width would involve an expenditure 





52. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q.- 23841-43, Evi- 
dence of T. H. Rendell, Goods Manager of the Great Western 
Railway; also ibid., Vol. 3, Q. 24333, Evidence of W. G. Granet, 
General Manager, Midland Railway. 
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to-day which could scarcely be justified, in view of the 
second-rate utility of the canals among the transportation 
facilities of the Kingdom, 

Another aspect of the problem is shown by the fact 
that, more and more, people are coming to live and trade 
and do business from hand to mouth; and, in order to do 
this, traders and others prefer the speed of the rail, with 
its greater cost, to the more leisurely, if cheaper, canal 
The trade of the United Kingdom is be- 
day more and retail trade. The 
retailer, the middleman manufac- 
wire for a thing 


conveyance.” 


coming every more a 
and the 


to-day 


consumer, the 


turer all expect to and have 
t delivered a day or two hence; as a rule, they do not 
want big lots carried in big wagons. Even coal dealers, 
nstead of receiving their coal by water in barges of the 
proposed 60 to 300 tons, prefer to get it in cars of seven 
to fifteen tons each, so that when these cars are placed 
n the dealer’s siding he can bring his wagons alongside 
f the car and unload the latter without any difficulty such 
as would be necessary if he had to elevate the coal] from 
canal barge and then again into his wagons." The gen- 
eral manager of the Great Central Railway was perfectly 
orrect in his statement to the Commission that, because 
been “brought 
has given a 


parallel 


there has 
which 


character of the trade, 
state of affairs on 
which 


There are no goods trains, there 


of this 
about a 
train 


railways 


goods service of there is no any- 


where in the world.” 
is no moving of merchandise anywhere in the world equal 
to the moving of merchandise in this country, and you 
can get as a matter of fact pretty well everywhere, with 
the exception of Scotland, your traffic that is 
sent away to-day delivered to-morrow.” It would certainly 
be more profitable to the railway companies to carry large 
ots in large wagons; but the traders do not want it and 
will not If the mercantile community, there 
desires even bulky commodities such as coal, brick, 
etc., small fast and 
trains to be 


extreme 


have it.™ 
lore, 


cotton, shipped in loads, at speed, 


they wish general merchandise conveyed 


almost as fast, and fully as punctually, as 


trains, it would seem to be bit kicking against the pricks 


passenger 


to endeavor to induce the traders to adopt the large (60 


to 300 ton) loads on the proposed improved waterways, 
when transportation would be so much slower, and there 
entire rearrangement in regard 
Whoever knows the temper of the 


they 


would be 
to terminal facilities. 


necessary an 
English will realize how greatly would op- 
pose such a decided change in their business organization. 
If such a plan were to be unduly urged upon them and 


people 


they were required to go back from the present system, 
with all its unexcelled facilities, we can understand how 
vehemently reject the whole 
we cannot but think that if the whole project were put 
before them their adoption or rejection, the 
thoughtful and community 
would be inevitably 
ind universally 


they would scheme: and 


now for 
enterprising elements of the 


loath to accept, but would almost 


reject the proposed scheme. 


Even assuming the canal cross to have been devel- 


53. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 5338; ibid., Vol 
Q. 20952, 24592ff., “etc. 

54. Ibid., Vol. 3, Q. Regarding the coal trade, Mr. 
Fay said that there are mvre privately-owned railway wagons 
n the country, especially in the colliery business, than there 
re railway-owned, and, therefore, it is to the interest of the 
wners to keep their wagons continuously moving This would 
tell much against the use of the canals. Moreover, these 
agons may be used as storage or warehouse space, pending 
the sale of the coal or other goods. This could not be done 
vith canal boats; they would have to be unloaded at once 

55. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 24601-24630. 
reneral Manager of the Great Northern Railway here 
ome illustrations of this fact. 


20592. 


The 
gives 
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oped according to the Commission’s suggestions, and to 
have actively entered into competition with the rail- 
ways, it is practically certain that the railways 
would then reduce their rates, and the greater ad- 
vantages they have in the way of speed, and in sending 
through traffic without transhipments, while, at the 
same time, being able to reach all points of the country 
whether on the waterways or not, would result in the 
decline of canal traffic and its absorption by the rails. 
It is said by that the canals would be able to 
so much cheaper than the railways that the lat- 
ter would not be able to put down their rates low enough 
to take the trade from the canals; but this is contrary 
to all precedents, and the railways could put down their 
abstract the traffic from the water- 
ways while using their passenger traffic to make up their 
revenue. Then, when the trade had almost all been with- 
drawn from the canals, and the whole carrying organiza- 
tion on them had been allowed to fall into decay, the 
railways, if they so desired, could then turn around and 
increase their rates and make up for past losses. More- 
over, while they would be carrying on this competitive 
struggle with the waterways forming the cross, the 
railways could keep their rates at normal figures for 
the business in other parts of England, and so their loss 
in the Midlands for the time being would be reduced to 
as low a minimum as possible. With the probability of 
such a final outcome, the proposed expenditure upon the 


some 
carry 


rates so low as to 


canals would seem to have little justifieation. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that if the proposed 
plan of the Commission for improving the waterways that 
radiate from the Birmingham area to the four ports on 
the Mersey, the Severn, the Thames and the Humber, 
be supported, it must be by reason of the indirect 
benefits which might accrue to industry, rather than by 
prospects of immediate financial Concern- 
ing this we can only reason in the light of analogy, as 
we have already indicated. We advanced only a 
few of the reasons that make us think that money should 
not be expended upon the canals; there are other reasons, 
equally strong as those here given, that carry home the 
that the real solution of the transportation 
problem is not to be found in going back to the water- 
ways, but in regulating the railways and adopting the 
latest improvements in traction on road and rail, and so 
giving the public the best service at reasonable rates. 


can 
success. 


any 


have 


conviction 


REVENUE OF RAILWAYS 


The Commission on Thursday gave out its summary 


of the reports of steam roads having a gross 
revenue of than $1,000,000 for the month of May. 

The gross operating revenue $256,426,057, or 
$1,154.18 per mile operated, as compared with a gross of 
$227,072,604, or $1,030 per mile, for May of 1912. The total 
operating expenses were $185,198,353, or $833.58 per mile, 
as compared with a total of $162,031,687, or $734.97 per 
mile, for the corresponding month in 1912. 

The net operating revenue was $71,227,703, or $320.60 
compared with $65,040,917, or $295.03 per 
mile, for 1912, a reduction of $17.05 from May, 1911. 

The operating income amounted to $60,647,732, or 
$272.98 per mile, as compared with $55,028,387 for May, 
1912, which was a loss, compared with May, 1911, of $21.82 


monthly 
more 
was 


per mile, as 


per mile. 
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A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


DESCRIBING CONTENTS ON PACKAGE 





A. M. Campbell, traffic secretary, Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee, sends us a copy 
of a letter which has been addressed to R. C. Fyfe, chair- 
man Western Classification Committee, formulating a pro- 
test against a part of the requirement of that committee, 
under fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard boxes, that 
boxes bear the name and address of the shipper and a 
description of the contents. The letter is self-explanatory: 

“This association is engaged in a campaign with our 
members to establish closer relations with the trans- 
portation lines, and in particular to bring about a much 
needed reform in the packing and legible marking of 
L. C. L. freight when delivered to the carriers for trans- 
portation. 

“A successful preliminary meeting with this object 
in view was held on the ist inst. between the shipping 
representatives of the members of our association, at 
which the local railroad representatives were present, and, 
as guests of the evening, F. J. Hoffman, assistant super- 
intendent, and A. E. Halderman, district superintendent, 
of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, when 
this important subject was thoroughly discussed, to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

“In the exchange of ideas at this meeting attention 
was called to rule 42, ‘Fiberboard, Pulpboard or Straw- 
board Boxes,’ section A, paragraph B, reading as follows: 

“*Boxes must also bear name and address of the 
shipper and description of contents.’ 

“The undesirability of the last part of this pafagraph, 
that such boxes must show description of contents, was 
demonstrated to all present. 

“The point made, and which we believe you will 
agree is a good one, that it is conducive to pilferage of 
such shipments while in transit. 

“It is certainly in the interest of anyone desiring to 
rob package freight, to have the goods plainly marked, 
showing their contents, so that the more valuable com- 
modities can be picked out and, without the necessity 
of ransacking or opening indiscriminately, all the pack- 
ages in the car. 

“Tt can be readily seen that where packages con- 
taining the useful, more desirable and valuable com- 
modities, like fur gloves, fur coats, ete. are plainly 
marked, it facilitates the work of the car thief. 

“What a nice thing it would be for the house burglar 
if we had the cupboards, drawers, etc., plainly labeled, 
‘here is solid silverware, diamonds, if we had any, money 
in this cupboard, help yourself.’ 

“This is practically what the carriers are doing by 
the enforcement of this rule. 

“If the object sought, in having the contents marked 


on packages is to prevent misdescription of freight by. 


shipper, it would seem to be unnecessary. 
“The shipping directions give this, and, in addition, 


are signed by the shipper. 


“Wenn einer fiir cin Blatt geschrieben hat, an wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


“If a shipper is going to underbill his goods to g¢ 
a lower rate, the marking of packages with contents 
would naturally agree with the shipping directions. 

“The inspection of freight is accomplished throug! 
the medium of the shipping ticket and not by the marks 
on the packages. 

“Receivers and shippers claim pilferage has been 
much greater since this rule went into effect. 

“Should it not be eliminated in the interest of both 
carrier and shipper? 

“A. M. Campbell, Traffic Secretary.” 


PROTECTING WEIGHTS 





James A. Nims, traffic manager, Clayton & Lambert 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, sends us the following in 
teresting suggestion: 

“Owing to a few cases of late where our shipments 
have been raised on weights, to protect ourselves and 
customers, I have written each agent in Detroit per copy 
inclosed and on each bill of lading mailed our customers 
we paste a notice, one of which I inclose.” 

The letter and paster are as follows: 

“Dear Sir:—We shall in all instances on all ship- 
ments made by us, consider your signature on bills of 
lading an acknowledgment or receipt for weight as shown 
on bill of lading as well as for number of packages, and 
shall in no case pay or allow charges assessed on a 
weight in excess of that shown on bills of lading. 

“If you reweigh shipments and they are found to 
weigh more than weights shown on bill of Jading, you 
are instructed to refuse to accept them from our de 
livery man. 

“Very respectfully yours, 


“ ” 
———_— 





NOTICE. 


This shipment is billed at actual scale weight 
and stenciled on package. If you allow charges 
to be assessed on a higher weight, it will be your 
loss. 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





“It appears to me this is a good protection at bot! 
ends of the route. You can readily see that a firm where 
competition is keen and when the firm is honest with 
its weights and billing this is a fair proposition.” 


WITHDRAW APPLICATION FOR INCREASE. 
Applications of the Southern Pacific and Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe to the Railroad Commission of Ca’i- 


fornia for an order authorizing an increase in rates on 
dried fruit, including raisins, prunes and figs, have been 
dismissed at the request of applicants. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


By B. ROBESON, 
T. M., American Asphaltum & Rubber Co. 








The question of the necessity, value and duty of the 
ndustrial traffic manager has been discussed from various 
oints of view and by as many different people, and 
nany of us have been benefited by such discussions, but 
y thought has been that the success and value of the 
ndustrial traffic manager depends on the man and the 
oncern he represents. 


Not so very long ago it was not necessary for man- 
agers of railroads or industrial concerns to be lawyers 
or have any particular knowledge of law, but to-day the 
railroads are run by lawyers, and it is therefore neces: 
sary for the industrial traffic manager to be familiar with 
the Act to regulate commerce and the interpretations 
of it by the Commission and the courts. In addition to 
. knowledge of law, he must be informed on railroad 
work, the most important being transportation and rate 
construction. With this information he will know when 
his company is being imposed upon by the railroads and, 
with the application of good horse-sense, is sure of favor- 
able results for his company with the railroads and com- 
missions, provided he is given a free hand to run his 
department according to his own views. 

The value of the industrial traffic manager cannot 
be measured by the actual cash turned into the treasury 
on his account, but in connection with that item con- 
sideration must also be given his services for the cus- 
tomer, the railroads and the public. In order to perform 
his duties to all, he must know his cost of transportation 
is on a relative basis with his competitors, is properly 
assessed by the agent of the railroad, that shipments 
move via the most advantageous routes so the customer 
will receive them without unnecessary delay. The traffic 
manager that can avoid the additional labor and time 
incident to overcharges, claims, etc., by application of 
the proper rates and routes at the time shipments are 
forwarded, renders a service that is of exceptional value 
and which is not at all times appreciated or for which 
due credit is not made commensurate to the service per- 
formed. The best results along this line can be obtained 
by .co-operation with the sales department and the rail- 
roads, keeping in mind that “Honesty is the best policy,” 
thereby not seeking advantages or special favors that 
are not at the disposal of his competitors. Too much 
cannot be said against little grievances and claims being 
referred to the Commission for adjustment, on account 
of incompetent men trying to play the traffic manager, 
believing to “put one over” on his competitor will make 
him famous and classed with the men who are solving 
the great problems of the day. However, do not infer 
that I am not in favor of legitimate claims and rate ad- 
justments being referred to the Commission if they can- 
not be adjusted with the railroads, but before taking 
such action be sure you have a just claim and are not 
trying for an unfair advantage. If this practice is fol- 
lowed the Commission and railroads will respect your 
Opinions and your rates will be properly adjusted; if 
not followed, you are a burden to the community in 
general, the Commission, railroads and your employer in 
particular. My conclusion, therefore, is the value of an 
industrial traffic manager to his employer, or the ways 
in which he can prove his value cannot be estimated, but 
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must be measured by his accomplishments for the uplift 
of the people he should represent, the details of the 
way and means of bringing about favorable results being 
so varied by conditions that an accurate statement in 
a general way is impossible. Nevertheless, the com- 
petent and honest industrial traffic manager will eventu- 
ally solve the great and seemingly complicated traffic 
problems and is indispensable to progressive industrial 
concerns. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
By an order entered on July 23 in I. & S. Docket No. 


202, the Commission further suspended from Aug. 28 
until Feb. 28, 1914, the operation of certain schedules 
contained in the following tariffs: 

R. H. Countiss, agent: 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 956. 

Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 958. 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 959. 

Supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 959. 

I. C. C. No. 968. 

I. C. C. No. 969. 

C. C. McCain, agent: 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 5. 

Eugene Morris, agent: 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 332. 

R. H. Countiss, agent: 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 948. 

C. C. McCain, agent: 

Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 7. 

Eugene Morris, agent: 

Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 346. 

R. H. Countiss, agent: 

Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 953. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.: 

I. C. C. No. 218. 

The schedules involved propose to eliminate through 
rates for the transportation of lumber and other com- 
modities from North Pacific coast points to eastern points 
via Denver, Colo., and certain other western gateways, 
and their operation was previously suspended from April 
30 until Aug. 28, 1913, by an order entered in the same 
docket. 








By an order entered on August 20, in I, & S. Docket 
No. 300, the Commission suspended until December 20 
the operation of Oregon Short Line Railroad tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 1877. 

By provisions contained in the suspended tariff it 
was proposed to eliminate certain routes applying on 
green fruit, in carloads, from stations on the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad to eastern destinations. 

The present tariff provides for routing on traffic 
moving under this tariff via A., T. & S. F. Ry. or C., B. 
& Q. R. R. at Denver, Colo.; C., R. I. & P. at Pullman, 
Colorado., or Mo. Pac. at Pueblo, Colo., to Missouri River 
points, and the proposed tariff restricts routing via the 
Union Pacific only. 





By an order entered August 20 in I. & S. Docket No. 
301, the Commission suspended until December 23 sched- 
ules contained in the following tariffs which were to be- 
come effective as noted: 

William J. Jackson and Edwin W. Winter, receivers, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad: 
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Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 2670, effective Aug. 
27, 1913. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co.: 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 6175, effective Aug. 
25, 1913. 

The suspended schedules propose to withdraw pro- 
portionate commodity rates on phosphate rock, in bags 
or packages, in carloads, from Ohio River crossings to 
a number of points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. 

The following is illustrative of the advances proposed: 
PROPORTIONAL RATES, IN CENTS PER NET TON ON 

CRUDE PHOSPHATE ROCK, GROUND, C. L. 


Present, 


From in Bulk Proposed 
Cincinnati, O. or Bags in Bags. Increase. 
Buffalo, N. Y ae <cpaee 260 60 
Cleweland, O. . . dde%s esis 155 210 55 
Columbus, ©... ai «0+3 ld 160 15 
Detroit, Mich..........160 220 60 
Ft. Wayne, Ind........135 200 65 
Springfield Ill.........160 240 80 
TO Wc acicsveores see 200 55 


9 


By an order entered July 23 in I. & S. Docket No. 
198 the Commission suspended from August 23 until Sep 
tember 15, Item 3910, excepting sections A and B thereof, 
to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 985. 

This proposed to advance rates on grain products 
from various Illinois points to points in Texas, and the 
operation of these rates was previously suspended from 


April 25 until August 23. 


> 


By an order entered on July 23, in lL & §S. Docket 
No. 255, the Commission has further suspended from 
Sept. 5, 1913, until March 5, 1914, the schedules con- 
tained in Supplement No. 1 to Southern Railway Co.’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-5419. 

The schedules involved propose to cancel through 
joint rates applicable to the transportation of smoking 
and plug tobacco in less than carload lots from Winston- 
Salem, Tenn., to points in Maryland, Delaware and Vir 
ginia reached by water via Baltimore, Md., and their 
operation had been previously suspended from May 8 
until Sept. 5, 1913, by order entered in the same docket. 


By an order entered on July 23, in Il. & S. Docket 
No. 256, the Commission further suspended from Sept. 
6, 1913, until March 6, 1914, Supplement No. 1 to Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad tariff, I. C. C. No. 1085 

The schedules involved contain advance in rates 
applicable to the transportation of logs, C. L., from sta- 
tions located on the Alabama Great Southern Railway io 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which were to have become effective 
May 10, 1913, and their operation was suspended until 
Sept. 6, 1913, by an order previously entered in the same 
docket. 


By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
260, the Commission further suspended from Sept. 6, 
1913, until March 6, 1914, certain schedules published in 
yreat Northern Railway Co. Supplement No, 20 to 
G. N. I. C. C. No. A-3255. 

The schedules involved contained advanced rates 
applicable to the transportation of logs from Congo, 
Minn., and certain other points to Duluth, Minn., and 
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Superior, Wis., which were to have become effect 
May 10, 1913, and their operation was suspended w 
Sept. 6, 1913, by an order previously entered in 
same docket. 


By an order entered on August 23, in I. & S, Doc 
No. 205, the Commission has further suspended f: 
August 29 until Feb. 28, 1914, the operation of scl 
ules contained in Item No. 36-B, Supplements Nos. 
and 11 to Agent C. H. Griffin’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 11. 

The schedules involved sought to increase refrige: 
tion charges on perishable fruits between Utah a 


Colorado common points, and their operation had be 


previously suspended from May 1 until Aug. 29, 1913 
an order entered in the same docket. 


se 


By an order entered on August 23, in I. & S. Dock: 


No. 204, the Commission has further suspended fr 


August 30 until Feb, 28, 1914, the operation of sched 


ules contained in Item No. 1318-A, Supplements Nos. 
and 14 to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, IL C. C. No. 930. 
It is proposed by said schedules to cancel rat 


applicable to the transportation of cottonseed and cotto: 
seed products from Texas points to industries in Ne 


Orleans located on the Iilinois Central and Yazoo 


Mississippi Valley Railroad except on traffic originati) 
on the Sunset Central Lines, their operation havin: 


been previously suspended from May 2 until Aug. 
1913, by order entered in the same docket. 


DELAY IN APPROPRIATIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUR! 
Coioredo Building, Washington, D 


An amusing state of affairs exists with regard to th: 
physical valuation work that is being done by the Con 


mission. There is not a dollar in the treasury specifica 





& 


\ 


appropriated for that work, and nobody can do other 


than guess when Congress will make provision for carr) 


ing out the mandate issued just before the last session 


of Congress came to an end. The work that is bei 


done is being paid for out of the general fund at t 


disposal of the Commission, but that cannot last forever 

At the time the physical valuation bill was pass« 
Congress set aside $100,000 for making a beginning 
That was to be a deficiency appropriation for the part 


of the fiscal year ending June 30. On that day all that 
was left of the fund went back into the treasury as part 


of the sum “not otherwise appropriated” left at the dis 


posal of Congress as its members listed. 


Since July 1 the physical valuation project has bee! 


in the same status as that of the Commerce Court: tl] 


is to say, the law requires the work to be done, 
makes no monetary provision for it. But for the f 


that the duty of making the valuation is specifically 1: 
upon the Commission, it would have stopped on Jul 


for want of funds. 

At the proper time, that is to say, before the « 
of the fiscal year, the Commission submitted an estim 
for $1,500,000 as being the amount of money it c 
profitably spend in finding out the value of the railroa 
That estimate went in at the same time the estim 
for carrying forward the work of the Commerce Co 
was submitted. Thus far the committee on appropriati 
of the House of Representatives has given no indicat 
as to when it will report the deficiency appropriation 
needed for carrying on, not only the two branches 
government work mentioned, but other work as well. 


























August 30, 1913 





There is as yet no real distress on the part of the 
men engaged in the physical valuation work. Aside from 
the fact that the clerks in the Commerce Court have 
had no salaries for two months, everything in that, court 
is going on as usual: The employes are doing their 
allotted tasks because the statute says there shall be a 
Commerce Court and that such and such salaries shall 
be paid. The presumption is, when Congress fails to 
make an appropriation or it is not made on time that 
the money will be forthcoming later. Merely because the 
money has not been appropriated does not constitute an 
abolition of either the physical valuation work or the 
Commerce Court. 

The time of House members is being taken up with 
consideration of the currency bill and the Senate is busy 
with the tariff measure. It has been the understanding 
for more than a month past that the appropriations com- 
mittee might be expected to bring out the deficiency bill 
at any time, but nobody seems to have any accurate 
notion of how Chairman Fitzgerald intends dealing with 
the necessity of either making a money allowance or of 
forcing the abolition of work for which members are not 
inclined to stand. 

The physical valuation work is not actually suffering, 
but until an appropriation is made no more of the clerical 
force can be appointed, even if the Civil Service Com- 
mission should be able to finish the work of rating those 
who took the examinations. That work cannot be finshed 
much, if any, before cold weather, so the engineers who 
are planning the valuation will have considerable time to 
think about plans. 


REVENUE REPORT PARTLY GOOD 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Co-oracdo Building, Washington, D. C. 

The fiscal year ending June 30 last was a good one 
for the railroads of the country compared with its prede- 
cessor. Taking the figures in the reports on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 1 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, the following showing is made for the roads 
having an income in excess of $1,000,000 annually: 

Net revenue per mile of road for the last year, $4,286; 
for the year preceding, $3,944. 

That is a gain in met revenue of more than 6 per 
cent and only in exceptional cases is there dissatisfaction 
with an increase showing so large a percentage. The 
increase is for the country as a whole. By districts, the 
percentage showing, on a hasty glance at the figures, 
without any attempt at analysis, is more pleasing as to 
the southern roads. 

In the eastern district, corresponding roughly with 
Official Classification territory, the net earnings increased 
from $6,363 per mile in the year ending June 30, 1911, 
to $6,758 per mile, a percentage of increase slightly in 
excess: of 6.2. 

In the southern the increase was from $3,016 to 
$3,154, or a little in excess of 4.5 per cent. In the western 
district, that part of the country beyond the Mississippi, 
the increase was from $3,144 to $3,543 per mile, or some- 
what in excess of 12.6 per cent. 

The beauty of this picture is- marred considerably 
when the figures for all the mileage reported to the 
Commission is considered. The figures first given are 
those pertaining to roads having a mileage of 203,695. 
They show a satisfactory increase in the net per mile, 
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but the figures for the whole mileage, amounting to 219,- 
626, give cause for some concern on the part of those 
who want to consider the 15,000 odd miles of road not 
included in the first-mentioned figures. 

The net earnings on the whole mileage decreased 
during the twelvemonth ‘period from $3,944 to $3,893, or 
almost 1.4 per cent. The revenues per mile on the whole 
mileage amounted to $12,601, as compared with $12,547 
for the preceding year. The expenses rose from $8,603 
in 1911 to $8,708. 


The detailed figures which would show the items on 
increased expense are not included in the abstract given 
out Saturday. Of course, the figures going to make up 
the favorable part of the report are subject to modifica- 
tion. They are not complete, and they have not been 
so carefully scrutinized that it is safe to say they are 
without error. They are given for what they are worth 
by the Commission, deductions drawn frgm them being, 
of course, subject to whatever modifications may be im- 
perative, if any, by reasons of errors disclosed by close 
scrutiny. 


DEMAND STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The merchants of Washington are determined to 
force the Commission to pass on the question as to 
whether the withdrawal of the store-door delivery on 
L. C. L. class rates does not result in the imposition of 
unreasonable rates. The suspension board refused to 
suspend the tariffs which are to go into effect on Sep- 
tember 1. A number of petitions have been filed with 
the suspension board asking either that the tariffs be 
suspended or that the Commission condemn the rates 
as unjust and unreasonable in violation of section 1. 

The cancellation of the store-door delivery rates in 
Washington and Baltimore is the result of an order of 
the Commission, made more than a year ago, requiring 
the service to be extended to outlying parts of Wash- 
ington. When the service was extended to one part 
of Washington another came in and demanded it. The 
final result of a number of proceedings was the issuance 
of an alternative order requiring the carriers to main- 
tain the delivery in Washington so long as they con- 
tinued it in Baltimore. That brought out tariffs can- 
celing the sgrvice in both cities. 

The merchants contend that they cannot perform 
the service for themselves at as low a figure as the car- 
riers can, and they are trying to enforce the old common 
law obligation of delivery at the place of business, or the 
reduction of rates, so that they can perform the delivery 
for themselves at no greater aggregate cost than it has 
been furnished by the carriers. 


POTASH REMAINS FIFTH CLASS 


In the complaint of the German Kali Works, Incor- 
porated, which is the American representative of the 
German Kali Syndicate, against the Atchison and others, 
the Commission, speaking through Mr. Prouty, has de- 
cided all points in favor of the defendants other than 
that they should allow muriate and sulphate of potash, 
kainit, double manure salts, manure salts, sylvinite and 
hartsalz to be shipped in mixed carloads, with a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. The decision is that the present 
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Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 2670, effective Aug. 
27, 1913. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co.: 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 6175, effective Aug. 
25, 1913. 

The suspended schedules propose to withdraw pro- 
portionate commodity rates on phosphate rock, in bags 
or packages, in carloads, from Ohio River crossings to 
a number of points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. 

The following is illustrative of the advances proposed: 
PROPORTIONAL RATES, IN CENTS PER NET TON ON 

CRUDE PHOSPHATE ROCK, GROUND, C. L. 


Present, 


From in Bulk Proposed, 


Cincinnati, O. or Bags. in Bags. Increase: 


pumas, N.Y... «tak-e 200 260 60 
Cleveland, ©... adc eas 155 210 55 
Columbus, ©... 4-5 ca; 115 160 45 
Detroit, Mich.......... 160 220 60 
Ft. Wayne, Ind........ 135 200 65 
Springfield Ill....... .160 240 80 


Toledo, O... 200 55 


By an order entered July 23 in I. & S. Docket No. 
198 the Commission suspended from August 23 until Sep- 
tember 15, Item 3910, excepting sections A and B thereof, 
to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 985. 

This proposed to advance rates on grain products 
from various Illinois points to points in Texas, and the 
operation of these rates was previously suspended from 
April 25 until August 23. 


By an order entered on July 23, in I. & §S. Docket 
No. 255, the Commission has further suspended from 
Sept. 5, 1913, until March 5, 1914, the schedules con- 
tained in Supplement No. 1 to Southern Railway Co.’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-5419. 

The schedules involved propose to cancel through 
joint rates applicable to the transportation of smoking 
and plug tobacco in less than carload lots from Winston- 
Salem, Tenn., to points in Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia reached by water via Baltimore, Md., and their 
operation had been previously suspended from May 8 
until Sept. 5, 1913, by order entered in the same docket. 


By an order entered on July 23, in Il. & S. Docket 
No. 256, the Commission further suspended from Sept. 
6, 1913, until March 6, 1914, Supplement No. 1 to Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad tariff, I. C. C. No. 1085. 

The schedules involved contain advance in rates 
applicable to the transportation of logs, C. L., from sta- 
tions located on the Alabama Great Southern Railway io 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which were to have become effective 
May 10, 1913, and their operation was suspended until 
Sept. 6, 1913, by an order previously entered in the same 
docket. 





By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
260, the Commission further suspended from Sept. 6, 
1913, until March 6, 1914, certain schedules published in 
Great Northern Railway Co. Supplement No, 20 to 
G. N. I. C. C. No. A-3255. 

The schedules involved contained advanced rates 
applicable to the transportation of logs from Congo, 
Minn., and certain other points to Duluth, Minn., and 
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Superior, Wis., which were to have become effective 
May 10, 1913, and their operation was suspended w 
Sept. 6, 1913, by an order previously entered in 
same docket. 





By an order entered on August 23, in I. & S, Doc 
No. 205, the Commission has further suspended f: 
August 29 until Feb. 28, 1914, the operation of sched 
ules contained in Item No. 36-B, Supplements Nos. 1) 
and 11 to Agent C. H. Griffin’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 11. 

The schedules involved sought to increase refriger 
tion charges on perishable fruits between Utah and 
Colorado common points, and their operation had bee 
previously suspended from May 1 until Aug. 29, 1913, | 
an order entered in the same docket. 





By an order entered on August 23, in I. & S. Docke 
No. 204, the Commission has further suspended fron 
August 30 until Feb, 28, 1914, the operation of sched 
ules contained in Item No. 1318-A, Supplements Nos. 1 
and 14 to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, L C. C. No, 930. 

It is proposed by said schedules to cancel rate 
applicable to the transportation of cottonseed and cotton 
seed products from Texas points to industries in Ne 
Orleans located on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad except on traffic originating 
on the Sunset Central Lines, their operation having 
been previously suspended from May 2 until Aug. 20 
1913, by order entered in the same docket. 


DELAY IN APPROPRIATIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURFAI 
Coiorado Building, Washington, D. C 

An amusing state of affairs exists with regard to th« 
physical valuation work that is being done by the Com- 
mission. There is not a dollar in the treasury specifically 
appropriated for that work, and nobody can do other 
than guess when Congress will make provision for carry 
ing out the mandate issued just before the last session 
of Congress came to an end. The work that is being 
done is being paid for out of the general fund at the 
disposal of the Commission, but that cannot last forever 

At the time the physical valuation bill was passed 
Congress set aside $100,000 for making a beginning 
That was to be a deficiency appropriation for the part 
of the fiscal year ending June 30. On that day all that 
was left of the fund went back into the treasury as part 
of the sum “not otherwise appropriated” left at the dis 
posal of Congress as its members listed. 

Since July 1 the physical valuation project has been 
in the same status as that of the Commerce Court: that 
is to say, the law requires the work to be done, but 
makes no monetary provision for it. But for the fact 
that the duty of making the valuation is specifically lai 
upon the Commission, it would have stopped on July 
for want of funds. 

At the proper time, that is to say, before the end 
of the fiscal year, the Commission submitted an estimate 
for $1,500,000 as being the amount of money it could 
profitably spend in finding out the value of the railroads. 
That estimate went in at the same time the estimate 
for carrying forward the work of the Commerce Co! 
was submitted. Thus far the committee on appropriations 
of the House of Representatives has given no indication 
as to when it will report the deficiency appropriation ))il! 
needed for carrying on, not only the two branches of 
government work mentioned, but other work as well. 
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There is as yet no real distress on the part of the 
men engaged in the physical valuation work. Aside from 
the fact that the clerks in the Commerce Court have 
had no salaries for two months, everything in that court 
is going on as usual: The employes are doing their 
allotted tasks because the statute says there shall be a 
Commerce Court and that such and such salaries shall 
be paid. The presumption is, when Congress fails to 
make an appropriation or it is not made on time that 
the money will be forthcoming later. Merely because the 
money has not been appropriated does not constitute an 
abolition of either the physical valuation work or’ the 
Commerce Court. 

The time of House members is being taken up with 
consideration of the currency bill and the Senate is busy 
with the tariff measure. It has been the understanding 
for more than a month past that the appropriations com- 
mittee might be expected to bring out the deficiency bill 
at any time, but nobody seems to have any accurate 
notion of how Chairman Fitzgerald intends dealing with 
the necessity of either making a money allowance or of 
forcing the abolition of work for which members are not 
inclined to stand. 

The physical valuation work is not actually suffering, 
but until an appropriation is made no more of the clerical 
force can be appointed, even if the Civil Service Com- 
mission should be able to finish the work of rating those 
who took the examinations. That work cannot be finshed 
much, if any, before cold weather, so the engineers who 
are planning the valuation will have considerable time to 
think about plans. 


REVENUE REPORT PARTLY GOOD 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Co-oredo Building, Washington, D. C. 

The fiscal year ending June 30 last was a good one 
for the railroads of the country compared with its prede- 
cessor. Taking the figures in the reports on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 1 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, the following showing is made for the roads 
having an income in excess of $1,000,000 annually: 

Net revenue per mile of road for the last year, $4,286; 
for the year preceding, $3,944. 

That is a gain in net revenue of more than 6 per 
cent and only in exceptional cases is there dissatisfaction 
with an increase showing so large a percentage. The 
increase is for the country as a whole. By districts, the 
percentage showing, on a hasty glance at the figures, 
without any attempt at analysis, is more pleasing as to 
the southern roads. 

In the eastern district, corresponding roughly with 
Official Classification territory, the net earnings increased 
from $6,363 per mile in the year ending June 30, 1911, 
to $6,758 per mile, a percentage of increase slightly in 
excess of 6.2. 

In the southern the increase was from $3,016 to 
$3,154, or a little in excess of 4.5 per cent. In the western 
district, that part of the country beyond the Mississippi, 
the increase was from $3,144 to $3,543 per mile, or some- 
what in excess of 12.6 per cent. 

The beauty of this picture is- marred considerably 
when the figures for all the mileage reported to the 
Commission is considered. The figures first given are 
those pertaining to roads having a mileage of 203,695. 
They show a satisfactory increase in the net per mile, 
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but the figures for the whole mileage, amounting to 219,- 
626, give cause for some concern on the part of those 
who want to consider the 15,000 odd miles of road not 
included in the first-mentioned figures. 

The net earnings on the whole mileage decreased 
during the twelvemonth ‘period from $3,944 to $3,893, or 
almost 1.4 per cent. The revenues per mile on the whole 
mileage amounted to $12,601, as compared with $12,547 
for the preceding year. The expenses rose from $8,603 
in 1911 to $8,708. 

The detailed figures which would show the items on 
increased expense are not included in the abstract given 
out Saturday. Of course, the figures going to make up 
the favorable part of the report are subject to modifica- 
tion. They are not complete, and they have not been 
so carefully scrutinized that it is safe to say they are 
without error. They are given for what they are worth 
by the Commission, deductions drawn frqgm them being, 
of course, subject to whatever modifications may be im- 
perative, if any, by reasons of errors disclosed by close 
scrutiny. 


DEMAND STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Washington are determined to 
force the Commission to pass on the question as to 
whether the withdrawal of the store-door delivery on 
L. C. L. class rates does not result in the imposition of 
unreasonable rates. The suspension board refused to 
suspend the tariffs which are to go into effect on Sep- 
tember 1. A number of petitions have been filed with 
the suspension board asking either that the tariffs be 
the Commission condemn the rates 





The merchants of 


suspended or that 
as unjust and unreasonable in violation of section 1. 

The cancellation of the store-door delivery rates in 
Washington and Baltimore is the result of an order of 
the Commission, made more than a year ago, requiring 
the service to be extended to outlying parts of Wash- 
ington. When the service was extended to one part 
of Washington another came in and demanded it. The 
final result of a number of proceedings was the issuance 
of an alternative order requiring the carriers to main- 
tain the delivery in Washington so long as they con- 
tinued it in Baltimore. That brought out tariffs can- 
celing the sgrvice in both cities. 

The merchants contend that they cannot 
the service for themselves at as low a figure as the car- 
riers can, and they are trying to enforce the old common 
law obligation of delivery at the place of business, or the 
reduction of rates, so that they can perform the delivery 
for themselves at no greater aggregate cost than it has 
been furnished by the carriers. 


perform 


POTASH REMAINS FIFTH CLASS 


In the complaint of the German Kali Works, Incor- 
porated, which is the American representative of the 
German Kali Syndicate, against the Atchison and others, 
the Commission, speaking through Mr. Prouty, has de- 
cided all points in favor of the defendants other than 
that they should allow muriate and sulphate of potash, 
kainit, double manure salts, manure salts, sylvinite and 
hartsalz to be shipped in mixed carloads, with a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. The decision is that the present 















































































classification of muriate and sulphate of potash as fifth 
class in carloads in Western Classification territory has 
not been shown to be unreasonable; that the classification 
of kainit and muriate of potash as fourth class in L. C. L. 
is proper; but that the rating of sulphate in L. C. L. 
should be fourth instead of third class. 

The fifth class rating on sulphate and muriate of 
potash in C. L. not found unjustly discriminatory as 
compared with class E on kainit and other fertilizers in 
carloads, the sulphate and muriate being much more 
valuable, muriate of potash containing four times as 
much potash as kainit. The rate on muriate from New 
Orleans to Heavener, Okla., is 46 cents, while the rate 
on kainit is 27 cents. The Commission said it could not 
go into the question as to whether the relationship be- 
tween kainit and dried blood and tankage is wrong, be- 
cause the testimony was meager and the further fact 
one is a product of the mines and the source of supply 
as. to the other is the packing house. 


MUST DEFINE PICK-UP SERVICE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the complaint of the Atlantic Packing Co. of Balti- 
more City et al. against the American Express Co., the 
Commission, speaking through Mr. Marble, has decided 
that the arrangement whereby the express companies 
provide receiving depots in convenient locations for ship- 
ments of oysters from Baltimore, instead of pick-up 
wagon service, finds that that service is not discrimi- 
natory in favor of oyster shippers at Norfolk, Va., where 
conditions are different. More than half the oyster ship- 
pers of Baltimore testified that they preferred the depot 
service unless the express companies should render a 
wagon service, which the respondents said would be at a 
prohibitive cost. 


But the Commission condemned the tariff stating what 
pick-up service would be rendered. If the tariffs are not 
changed within 30 days so as to state plainly the extent 
of the pick-up service and the territory embraced within 
it, the Commission will issue an order. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 149-A of the American Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from May 9, 1912, to Aug. 15, 1913. 

Total surplus—Aug. 15, 1913, 69,253 cars; Aug. 1, 
1913, 69,716 cars; Aug. 15, 1912, 58,623 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 463 cars, made up as follows: 
An increase of 3,083 in box, 163 in flat, and a decrease 
of 517 in coal, and 3,192 in miscellaneous car surplus. 
The increase in box car surplus is in groups 1 (New 
England lines), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 
8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 
10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Arizona) and 11 (Canadian lines). The increase in flat 
car surplus is in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 4 (as above), 
7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas), 9 
(Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), 10 and 11 (as above). 
The decrease in coal car surplus is in all groups, except 
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2, 7 and 9 (as above). The decrease in miscellaneous 
car surplus is in all groups, except 2, 7 and 10 (as above) 

Total shortage—Aug. 15, 1913, 14,828 cars; Aug. 1 
1913, 11,261 cars; Aug. 15, 1912, 14,722 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period, there is an in 
crease in the total shortage of 3,567 cars, of which 
127 is in box, 414 in flat, 3,009 in coal and 17 in mis 
cellaneous car shortage. The increase in box car shortage 
is in all groups, except 7, 8 and 9 (as above). The in 
crease in flat car shortage is in groups 2 (as above), 3 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 4, 
5 and 6 (as above). The increase in coal car shortage 
is in all groups, except 6 and 9 (as above). The increase 
in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 3, 5, 6, 10 
and 11 (as above). 


Compared with the same date of 1912, there is an 
increase in the total car surplus of 10,630 cars, of which 
8,197 is in box, 650 in flat, 3,148 in miscellaneous, and a 
decrease of 1,365 in coal car surplus. There is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 106 cars, made up as fol- 
lows: An increase of 2,335 in coal, and a decrease of 
697 in box, 812 in flat and 720 in miscellaneous car short- 
age. 

Detail figures follow: 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 


Gondola 
and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
a SU eee 35,756 2,951 8,293 22,253 69,253 
yl ee, 32,673 2,788 8,810 25,445 69,716 
an FeO eee 35,111 3,221 13,203 24,745 76,280 
eume 14, BEB. <cceccs 33,180 3,272 11,098 23,576 71,126 
wees “ER, Bete tb cacees 23,299 3.286 12,267 22,417 61,269 
Apel Ty, BOSS. . 2c scen 22,744 3,967 21,845 22,159 70,715 
6 kas awe 17,632 2,915 17,867 19,584 57,998 
a Se ee 16,809 5,254 12,243 18,394 52,700 
eum. «Fh, Bees cb «dees 19,779 4.531 12,151 16,769 53,230 
,.. sip Mins tke cnns 5,713 2,981 6,602 11,318 26,614 
Oe. Sh. BURR oss ees 4,542 1,577 6,167 10,077 22,363 
2 eS SO Eee 2,179 1,197 5,123 8,790 17,289 
BOE “Ms BeEeccccccce 8,351 1,364 6,194 10,845 26,754 
RE, Bey BR oii ck 14,180 1,853 5,293 14,721 36,047 
6... Me ee Sark aaa 28,034 2,144 11,964 23,762 65,904 
July ee bi kease 29,662 3,038 13,242 24,789 70,731 
ome. Gy: BBO «s+ ncaa 23,906 3,507 35.785 26.010 89,208 
et We a a + aoon be 20,626 3,261 $3,512 29,377 136,776 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Aug.  16,. 3083. :.<...<«. 673 1,746 7,038 328 14,828 
Ae oe Meee scccss 1,332 4,029 311 11,261 
FO Tp BPR cc cvcies 3,161 921 1,826 967 6,875 
eee. GE). BGs cscct es 3,205 1,633 2,033 328 7.199 
Bey | By ew st voces 3,881 2,449 4,226 419 10,975 
Ayetl Th, TAR... 2000606 7,181 1.965 2,196 1,875 13,217 
Se | ee 12,651 1,856 3,776 1,940 20,223 
Om, . By WOE co decd vat 19,184 1,750 7,196 2,387 30,517 
a etc teowen 17,569 2,093 3,509 1,620 24,791 
Dec BES BOBien wo cliccevt 36,531 3,797 15,403 5,275 61.006 
Peet, By bee 6 Swsicns 43,007 4,794 18,172 7,502 73,475 
le he | Rr 40,356 5,034 18,376 3,504 67,270 
Sept. 36, 19h... cies 27,294 3,569 11,711 1,973 44,547 
Ae. Ta Wee vs ces 14,907 3,179 7,008 1,203 26,297 
Boe:  - 4, BR ss vee. 4,197 2.245 2,779 173 9,394 
July i, Bene 60d gas 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6.707 
Pm. (CFOs oc cev 942 1,067 645 168 2.822 
eS aa 3,294 1,454 1,233 697 6,678 





CONDEMNS LARD TUB RATE. 


The Commission has condemned the rates on wooden 
lard tubs from Tacoma to Chicago and eastern points, in 
the complaint of Northwestern Woodenware Co. against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound and others, re- 
ducing the 34,000 minimum, with a rate of 75 cents Ta- 
coma to Chicago and the 41,500 minimum, with a 65-cent 
rate to a 31,500 minimum, with a 70-cent rate, with rates 
in relation to Kansas City and related points, St. Paul, 
Fort Worth and to Oklahoma City. Reparation was 
denied. 
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WOOD BOX MAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Meeting at Niagara Falls to Discuss Packages 
Suitable to Meet Shipping Conditions 


Leading members of the wood box manufacturing 
fraternity held their mid-year meeting at Niagara Falls 
this week. , 

Improvement of cost accounting and methods for in- 
suring adequacy of packages to meet practical shipping 
conditions were among the main topics before the con- 
vention. 

H. E. Montgomery and others severely criticized the 
practice of figuring costs on a per thousand basis, in- 
stead of on the individual boxes. It leads to unreason- 
able discrepancies in figured costs of boxes of similar 
content, but requiring different amounts of labor, which 
latter item may be for one box three times as much as 
for another of like size. When prices are figured per 
thousand feet the overhead is incorrectly distributed, be- 
cause the labor is not correctly allotted to the specific 
package. In some cases this may give the shipper buy- 
ing on contract at a per thousand price an advantage, 
but more often works against him, as the manufacturer 
has to “play safe” when using an average, involving a 
good deal of guesswork, rather than the more accurate 
and scientific method of getting the costs on each class 
of package. 

A review of the activities of the association in the 
recent Pridham case was presented in the report of Col. 
H. B. Maxwell, manager of the association, and in talks 
by D. L. Goodwillie and B. F. Masters. The former 
pointed out the necessity for continuous interest in mat- 
ters related to classification and the relations of the 
package business to practical shipping conditions. Mr. 
Masters said the wood box people had gone into the 
Pridham case as manufacturers of the original package 
on which freight rates had been based. They had brought 
out, by testimony, the enormous economic loss, amount- 
ing to about $70,000,000 a year, which has grown up 
through the settlement of loss and damage claims based 
extensively on the use of inadequate,containers. They 
had shown that a large proportion of the loss and dam- 
age was due to the comparative inefficiency of the sub- 
stitute package. 
for the purposes for which they are offered be ruled out, 
as a means of eliminating the loss which such containers, 
used as a result of a demand for unreasonably low prices, 
occasion. This loss is primarily a heavy and unneces- 
sary charge against the railways, who, in turn, must 
consider it with relation to the subject of rates. 

C. Fred Yegge of Chicago read the report of the 
Standardization Committee. The association, some months 
ago, Offered before the classification committees to re- 
spond to any call for information which would aid the 
adoption of containers having adequate carrying ability. 
The classification committees pointed out the particular 
need of better packages for canned goods, and the com- 
mittee has been actively engaged in a preliminary study 
of the things which should be embodied in a reasonable 
standard package for this purpose. In the discussion 
it appeared that this is a very complex problem, which 
will require long continued and careful consideration. 
The committee is working along the lines of determining 
conditions which will make for most economical produc- 
tion while still insuring a container that will carry in 
good shape to destination. 
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STANDARD SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


By COL. B. W. DUNN, 
Chief inspector, Bureau of Explosives.* 


From statistical reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it is estimated that an annual loss to our 
national resources of not less than thirty millions of 
dollars is sustained through damage to railway freight. 

Among the prominent causes we recognize theft, in- 
secure packing, illegible and incorrect marking, rough 
handling of packages in cars and improper loading of 
freight into cars. We are to give special attention to the 
advisability of standardizing specifications for shipping 
containers with a view to minimizing the losses that are 
due to insecure packing. 

Common carriers have always had a legal right to 
specify the packing required for different kinds of freight; 
but for two reasons their specifications have not been 
sufficiently explicit and rigid. They have not had enough 
data to make them explicit, and the competition of rival 
lines for freight has not promoted rigidity in packing 
requirements. It is plain that by the unrestricted ac- 
ceptance and movement of large quantities of freight we 
can create conditions similar to those that would attend 
the movement of a large mob of men as distinguished 
from the movement of a military organization. To trans- 
form the mob, however, we must have time to instruct and 
drill it, while in the movement of freight the carrier is 
always confronted by the danger of congestion. About 
70 per cent of the day’s offering of freight at a large 
railway station is received in the late afternoon, in less 
than 30 per cent of the day’s working hours. During 
this rush period the receiving clerks are barely able to 
verify the shipper’s list of packages, and no time is 
available for a critical examination of these packages 
to discover defective containers. Add to this the natural 
contention of railway traffic officials that revenue-bearing 
freight should not be refused under any circumstances, 
and it is plain that the carrier is not well protected 
against the shipper who is willing to reduce the cost 
of his shipping container at the expense of its efficiency. 

The demand of the same shipper for quick service, 
and railway competition to furnish it, contribute to the 
hurried loading of these packages into cars without due 
regard to the destructive pressures to which the pack- 
ages will be subjected when the same rush conditions 
control the switching and classification of these cars into 
main-line freight trains. The carrier’s struggles against 
freight congestion have developed the automatic coupler, 
the gravity track or “hump” and the steel underframe 
freight car. The effect is to reduce from minutes to 
seconds the time required to move and group these cars 
on specified tracks and to increase correspondingly the 
severity of the shocks incident to this rapid disposition. 
The steel underframes will withstand the shocks and the 
trainmen do not see, as a rule, the effect on the pack- 
ages in the car. It is useless to suggest as a remedy 
that we avoid all shocks to cars. Some increase in the 
roughness of handling cars is a natural development 
in the struggle against congestion of freight. 

It is intended by this rough sketch of the prevailing 
conditions to show that the transportation and shipping 
interests have an important mechanical problem to solve. 
What is a reasonable limit to the speed in miles per hour 


*Extracts from a paper presented before the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
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at which a freight car should be permitted to collide 
with other cars in switching movements? The answer 
must recognize the conditions that require the classifi- 
cation of a large number of cars in a limited time. What 
pressures tending to injure the car and its lading will 
be generated by the blow due to this impact? How far 
is it practicable to go in specifying the resistance that 
a shipping container must offer to resist these pressures 
successfully? 

To couple cars carefully, the speed should not exceed 
two miles per hour at the instant of collision. This limit 
was not observed with any degree of uniformity even 
when hand-operated couplers were in use. Friction draft 
gears, now used almost to the exclusion of the old spring 
buffers, are constructed to absorb about 18,000 foot-pounds 
of energy each, or 36,000 foot-pounds for the two gears 
involved in any impact. This energy is furnished by a 
loaded freight car weighing 150,000 pounds and moving 
at a speed of 2.68 miles per hour. For any speed in 
excess of this the additional energy must be absorbed 
by the elastic, or permanent, deformation of the car 
frame. The draft gear energy limit of 36,000 foot-pounds 
restricts the coupling speed for an empty freight car of 
average weight to about five miles per hour. Tests made 
with such a car have shown that for this speed the maxi- 
mum retarding pressure caused by coupling is not less 
than five pounds per pound of weight retarded. This 
pressure is exerted on the packages of freight in the 
car as well as on the car itself. When a column of 
packages occupies the entire length of the car the pressure 
on the end package for a coupling speed of five miles 
per hour may exceed five times the total weight of the 
column of packages. When these packages are free to 
slide along the car floor the coefficient of friction will 
be high and a path of from two to three feet may suffice 
to absorb the energy corresponding to a speed of five 
miles per hour. This frictional resistance is not a prac- 
tical remedy, however, since the average car receives 
many successive shocks. When we consider the mag- 
nitude of the pressures that may be exerted so readily 
on these packages under normal conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that the total of the annual damage claims runs 
into many millions. 

Defective packages in transit are not as exceptional 
as they should be. Hundreds could be collected in a few 
days at any large transfer station. There are at least 
three general types of non-metallic boxes—wooden, wire- 
bound veneer, and fiberboard. Conclusive arguments as 
to the relative inefficiency of these types cannot be drawn 
at random, but it is safe to assume that many such could 
be obtained for each type. 

When we seek a remedy we must recognize among 
the contributing causes several independent factors call- 
ing for separate treatment. Some of the men employed 
by the railways to handle freight cars are criminally 
careless and indifferent. They work frequently at night 
and at isolated points, where direct and constant super- 
vision of them is practically impossible, and they belong 
to labor unions that are credited with resisting unrea- 
sonably, but successfully, the disciplining of their mem- 
bers. The development and use of a reliable and effi- 
cient time and shock recording instrument would help 
to prove their delinquencies in handling cars roughly. 
An‘ extended educational campaign, persistently followed, 
should secure the cooperation of the better and more 
humerous class of trainmen and the exercise of their 
influence over their careless and indifferent members. 
Not only in the unnecessary rough handling of freight 
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cars does the exceptionally careless trainman contribu 
to this destruction of property. The same man will f: 
quently be found dropping heavy or fragile packages fri 
car doors where no unloading platform exists. Some 
the responsibility for this and similar acts of vandalis 
can be placed with the superiors of the trainmen if the) 
fail to supply him with skids and other appliances neces 
sary to unload these packages properly. It is a favorii: 
subterfuge of shippers proven to be the users of insecur: 
shipping containers to excuse themselves on the plea 
that no package can be made strong enough to stand 
railway treatment of it. Destruction by railway men 
exists, but it is exceptional, while the user of a defectiv: 
package is a constant source of trouble and loss. 

A shipper should present his shipment to the carrie: 
in a container that will protect its contents against in- 
jury under normal conditions. What normal conditions 
are must ever remain a matter of opinion and good 
judgment based upon all available facts. It is not wise 
to strain any material beyond its elastic limit, and the 
path required to absorb the energy of a colliding freight 
car ought not to exceed that afforded by the friction 
draft gear. There is a distinct advantage in permitting 
the coupling speed for the average car to be as high as 
the draft gear will permit, as this will facilitate prompt 
movement of cars and delivery of freight. Let us as- 
sume, by way of illustration, that the maximum limit 
for this speed is placed at four miles per hour and that 
the maximum pressure on a package of freight in the 
end of the car due to this shock is four times the total 
weight of the column of packages in the length of the 
car; then the shipper should furnish a package capable 
of withstanding this pressure with a reasonable factor 
of safety. His freight may consist of material that can 
withstand this pressure without the protection of a con- 
tainer, or the strength of the container may be the only 
protection against rupture of an inside package and loss 
of contents. This suggests a broad division of all freight 
into two classes, one class requiring protection against 
outside pressure, and the other not requiring such pro- 
tection. 

For the class requiring protection, shipping containers 
made under standard specifications should be used. In- 
stead of standard specifications we now have unlimited 
competition in the reduction of cost. The average box 
maker knows approximately the thickness of lumber 
that he should use in a given box, but he will cease to 
be an average manufacturer if he refuses to reduce this 
thickness to any degree necessary to secure or keep a 
customer. The average shipper may know that a fiber- 
board box does not possess the required strength to pro- 
tect his material against pressure, but he is liable to 
take the chance as long as he can collect his freight 
claims. ‘The shipper who realizes and meets his obliga- 
tion to use efficient containers feels constrained to follow 
the example of a less scrupulous rival in reducing the 
cost of his shipping department. 

Many shippers use inefficient containers because they 
do not know how to specify the characteristics that will 
insure efficiency. They order barrels or boxes and leave 
the details to the manufacturers of the packages, among 
whom it is always possible to find some who are willing 
to sacrifice a lasting reputation for quality to a tem- 
porary profit. On the other hand, many of these manu- 
facturers make inferior packages because they do not 
appreciate the service demanded of their product and 
because no standard specification has been worked out 
for their guidance. 
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Until a few years ago metal cylinders to contain 
ompressed gases, for example, were made in large quan- 
‘ities without adequate specifications. The only require- 
ment was a. pressure test. Many lap-welded, unannealed 
‘ylinders were placed in service, and some have exploded 
from comparatively slight shocks, while the gaseous pres- 
sure was less than 30 per cent of the test pressure to 
which, presumably, the cylinders had been subjected. 
These explosions have caused loss of life, and the failure 
to develop and use suitable standard specifications for 
the manufacture and test of these cylinders before plac- 
ing them in service is a source of keen regret now to 
the makers of them, as well as to their present owners. 

When the fiberboard box was introduced some years 
ag oas a proposed substitute for the wooden box as a 
shipping container, the railroads noted its failure in 
many cases to protect its contents, and additional freight 
charges were assessed as “penalties” against the sub- 
stitute package. The manufacturers were wise enough 
to prepare what they considered standard specifications 
for fiberboard boxes and offered to bring their product 
up to this standard if the railroads would remove the 
penalty freight charges. The offer was accepted, although 
it is not known that any attempt was made to verify 
the sufficiency of the proposed standard. The acceptance 
shows the appreciation by railway officials of the value 
of establishing standards for shipping containers, but in 
this case it resulted in a material and a double loss to 
the railroads. The gross weight of freight was reduced 
and the total of loss and damage claims must have been 
increased by many attempts to use the substitute package 
in fields to which it is not adapted. 

The wooden box makers did not appreciate the im- 
portance of their new competitor and really encouraged 
its growth by their failure to follow its standardizing ex- 
ample. Many of them fear at the present time that a 
a standard for wooden boxes would, by increasing the 
average cost, give an increased leverage to the pro- 
moters of the substitute package. This fear is not be- 
lieved to be well founded. If a standard for a stronger 
package is established it will be used to keep the weaker 
one from adoption for the shipment of freight that needs 
protection against pressure. 

Even if we could overcome all other impediments 
to the preparation of standard specifications for all kinds 
of containers, boxes, barrels, etc., there would still re- 
main the pronounced difficulty of doing so. The thick- 
ness of lumber in a box, for example, would have to 
depend on the kind of lumber, the size of the box, and 
the weight of the contents. A standard only approxi- 
mately correct would be better, however, than none; and 
a serious attempt by one or more experts in each pack- 
age manufacturing industry would soon furnish at least 
an approximately correct standard for the product of 
that industry. 

Six sets of specifications prepared by the Bureau of 
Explosives for shipping containers of explosives and 
other dangerous articles have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The general plan followed 
by the writer in preparing these specifications has been 
to ascertain the best reasonably secure package volun- 
tarily used previously by shippers for the material in 
question and to make this the standard for all. The 
approval of some body possessing unquestioned authority 
over both the railroads and the shippers is essential to 
the successful enforcement of any such standard. Up 
to this time the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
exercised its authority only over the containers for ex- 
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plosives and other dangerous articles as defined in its 
regulations for their safe transportation. It could exer- 
cise the same authority over shipping containers for all 
kinds of freight, and an expression of opinion of this 
society favorable to this action would have a strong and 
useful influence. The following resolution is, therefore, 
proposed: 

“Resolved, That the American Society for Testing 
Materials, on account of its desire to co-operate and 
assist in any action that promises to conserve our na- 
tional resources, respectfully urges upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the advisability of extending, to 
all classes of freight moving in interstate commerce, the 
protection against damage and loss through insecure 
shipping containers that the Commission is now en- 
deavoring to extend to explosives and other dangerous 
articles; and this society offers the services of a com- 
mittee, whose appointment for this purpose is hereby 
authorized, to assist, so far as the time and experience 
of its members may permit, in formulating and perfect- 
ing standard specifications for shipping containers.” 

TRACTION ROW HELPS MOTOR BUSES. 

As a result of a transit war between a Socialist 
administration and an obdurate street car company, a 
new bus line in the city of Schenectady has had a rapid- 
fire growth. Beginning its service last April with one 
White 22-passenger bus, the operating company has pur- 
chased a new White every month and carried over 182,- 
000 passengers in four months. Each bus has carried 
24,000 passengers per month. The bus line had its in- 
ception in the refusal of the city to grant franchises for 
trolley extensions until the traction company restores 
six-for-a-quarter tickets. 


PERSONAL 


Ira N. Peterson has been appointed agent of New 
York Despatch Refrigerator Lines, National Despatch 
Refrigerator Line and Chicago, New York & Boston Re- 
frigerator Co., with headquarters room 12 Brush Street 
Depot, Detroit, Mich., vice J. F. Baldwin, deceased, 

J. B. Mixson, Jr., has been appointed soliciting 
freight and passenger agent of Winston-Salem South- 
bound Railway, with headquarters at Winston-Salem, N.C. 


A. B. Spencer has been elected general manager of 
Crosbyton-Southplains Railroad, with headquarters at 
Crosbyton, Tex. 

H. K. Hartman has been appointed commercial agent 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, headquarters Detroit, 
Mich., vice T. M. Smith, resigned. A. Kneubuehl has been 
appointed traveling freight agent, headquarters New York 
City, vice H. K. Hartman, promoted. F. C. Campbell has 
been appointed traveling freight agent, headquarters Buf- 
falo, N. Y., vice A. Kneubuehl, promoted. 


F. C. Eslick has been appointed general agent Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad at Mason City, Ia., in charge 
of freight and passenger traffic. 

H. M. Biscoe, traffic manager of the Boston & Albany, 
has been elected a vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral in charge of the Boston & Albany- He succeeds J. H. 
Hustis, who joins the New Haven, September 1, as vice- 
president in charge of all departments. As soon as How- 





ard Elliott is made chairman of the New Haven board, 
J. H. Hustis will be made president of the New Haven, 
which action should be taken about November 1. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 

In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Status of Switching Charges in Interstate Movement. 

Arkansas.—“When does a carload interstaté shipment 
cease to be interstate when the circumstances respecting 
the through transportation charge are as follows: Ship- 
ment originates at a point in one state and is destined 
to a point in an adjoining state where switching service 
to the consignee’s warehouse is necessary; the line per- 
forming the switching service is not a party to the through 
rate nor has it on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a tariff providing switching charges. Would it 
be legal to switch the car under an intrastate charge 
provided the consignees paid the interstate rate to the 
line from which the car is received for placing to the 
warehouse of the consignees? 

“It is the writer’s understanding, although unable to 
give specific reference to same, that such would be illegal, 
or, as 1 might put it, a shipment does not lose its inter- 
state identity until actually placed at the warehouse of 
consignee, consequently, any switching charge assessed 
would necessarily have to be on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

If the bill of lading or shipping receipt used shows 
that the consignee’s warehouse is the destination of the 
shipment, the same is interstate; if, howeyer, the junction 
point between delivering and switching carriers is the 
destination point, and the shipper or consignee intervenes 
at that point for the purpose of continuing carriage to 
consignee’s warehouse, under separate contract and rate 
with the switching carrier, then the latter service is 
purely intrastate. The transportation service to be per 
formed by the carrier is not ended until the cars are 
given the terminal delivery directed by the consignee, 
and it therefore follows that a switching service at the 
end of the interstate movement is not a local transaction 
subject to the laws of the state in which it is performed, 
and that the charges therefor are subject to the act. 
Badenoch Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 36. 

In the case of Leonard vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co. 13 L. 
C. C., 578, coal was carried from points in Arkansas over 
the K. C. S. Ry. to Dodson, Mo., a point formerly outside 
of Kansas City, and thence over defendant Belt Railway 
from Dodson to Westport, a point.within the limits of 
Kansas City. The shipping receipt specified Westport as 
the ultimate destination, the car was waybilled by the 
K. C. S$. Ry. to Dodson, transported to that point and 
there placed upon the sidetracks, from which it was 
taken without further instructions by defendant Belt Rail- 
way and carried to Westport. Complainant consignee at 
Westport paid the K. C. S. Ry. its full rate to Dodson 
and the Belt Railway its full rate for the haul from 
Dodson to Westport. Held, “defendant Belt Railway in 
said shipment was engaged in interstate commerce and 
was subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission with 
respect to. through routes and joint rates. A movement 
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from a point in one state to a point in another is to je 
treated as an entirety and cannot be split up into 
arate movements for the purpose of exempting one of 
carriers operating wholly between points within a stite 
from the regulations of interstate commerce.” 

* * ok 


Special Rates to Caretakers. 


Ohio.—“‘We, being shippers of locomotives on their 
own wheels, are required by the transportation companies 
to furnish a man-to accompany these locomotives to their 
destination as caretaker. Classifications specifically state 
that man in charge must pay fyll passenger fare. It 
has been our custom heretofore to allow the railroad 
companies to show the amount of the man’s fare on the 
waybill as a part of the freight charges to be collected 
at destination, and it has occurred to us that it might 
be advantageous to purchase a tourist, or other reduced 
return ticket, thus enabling us to save a considerab'e 
amount of money. This, we understand to be permissible 
but some of the transportation lines have taken excep 
tions, and we would ask that you give us your opinion. 

Under the excepted classes enumerated in the Act to 
regulate commerce to whom interstate free or reduced 
transportation may lawfully be issued or given, is in- 
cluded necessary caretakers of live stock, poultry, milk 
and fruit, employes on sleeping cars, etc; but not care- 
takers of engines, cars or other equipment for future use 
by common carriers. As free transportation cannot be 
allowed such caretakers, the condition under which the) 
are transported is a matter of tariff regulation. Official 
Classification provides that a man in charge of a locomo 
tive must pay full fare. While under this regulation it 
would doubtless be proper for the caretaker to secure 
whatever advantages he might enjoy through the purchase 
of a round-trip ticket, mileage or any other ticket that 
is offered to the genera] public, yet any rate that is made 
for a particular class, or to those entitled only to an in 
ferior accommodation, would not be payment of a “full 
fare” in the sense used in said tariff regulation. 

* * * 


Carriers Must Adhere to All Published Rules and Regu- 
lations in Tariffs. 


transportation 


Massachusetts —“Will you advise if 
company is liable for excess freight charges due to a 
shipment being too large to be handled by rail and water? 
Carrier A accepts shipment by signing original bill of 


lading. Carrier B (who is water carrier) advises carrier 
A shipment too large to be handled on boat. Shipment 
is then diverted to all-rail route. Consignee is obliged 
to pay local rate from shipping point on carrier A’s road 
to carrier B’s dock, thereby creating an excess chargé 
Initial carrier A publishes in their tariff maximum meas- 
urements which can be handled over water route. Was 
it not the agent’s duty at shipping point to decline shi) 
ment for water routing?” 

If the rail carrier’s tariff provides for a through shi} 
ment, and establishes certain measurements for the ha! 
dling of shipments for its water connections, and th 
shipment in question came within such tariff requir 
ments, then we are of the opinion that the owner of t! 
shipment is entitled to a refund of any excess charges 
resulting from the carriage of the shipment via a ra’! 
route instead of rail-and-water route, on account of the 
water carrier not being able to handle the shipment. 

The statute requires carriers to publish their tariffs 
and to adhere to the same. The Act imposes upon con- 
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non carriers subject to these provisions the duty of 
tablishing in a prescribed mode the rates, rules and 
gulations to be applied for the transportation in inter- 
ate commerce of property over their lines, and the 
ime, when so established, are obligations upon the car- 
ers and shippers and must be strictly observed by both. 
he obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier to refrain 
rom putting into effect a tariff which cannot be com- 
lied with, and the carrier will be held responsible for 
iny damages which may result from its failure to follow 
iis course. 
e + %* 


Owner Realizing Invoice Price From Sale of Damaged 


Goods, Without Remedy. 


Michigan.—“‘A car of peaches under refrigeration is 
shipped under uniform bill of lading contract from Michi- 
gan to Iowa, sold f. o. b. shipping point for $300. Due 
to delay and improper refrigeration en route, for which 


t 
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the carriers acknowledge responsibility, shipment arrives 
at destination damaged to the extent of, say, 50 per cent. 
In good condition the peaches would have realized $600, 
and the freight charges paid by consignee amounted to 
$150. As a result of the damage the peaches realized 
$300. Is it your understanding that according to para- 
graph 2 of section 3 of the uniform bill of lading no 
claim may be honored by the carriers, since the amount 
realized equals the purchase price?” 

Where the parties have agreed that in the event of 
loss the liability of the carrier shall not exceed a certain 
sum at which it is stipulated the goods are valued, as 
is the case by virtue of section 3 of the uniform bill of 
lading fixing the value of the goods at the invoice price 
at the place and time of shipment, the owner cannot 
recover an amount greater than the sum at which the 
goods are valued, and if, therefore, the goods were sold 
at a sum equal to the invoice price, the owner would be 
unable to show any damage. 


Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 


September 2—San Francisco, Cal.—Commisioner Marble: 
|. & S. No, 235—California-Nevada rates. 

4799—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. et al. 

September 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: : 
*5941—Tennessee Lumber Mfg. Co vs. Beaver Dam R. R. Co. 

et al. 

September 2—Philadlphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5692—S. F. Gattergood & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co, et al. 
5686—S, F. Gattergood & Co. vs. Pere M. R. Re Co, et al, . 
5577—John A. Granston Lumber Co. vs. Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. 

et al. s 
5782—Yellow Pine Lumber Co. of Philadelphia et al. vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5801—Junis-Cockey Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
|. & S. No. 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 


September 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Rynder: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 458. 

September 3—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5344—Metropolis Lumber Co. et al. vs. Long Island R. R, Co. 
5564—Atha Tool Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
5617—Benjamin H. Namm vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5678—Union Bag & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 

September 3—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
4789—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
5646—Pacific Mail Steamship Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Co. 

5715— Weinstock Nichols Co. et al. vs. B. &. M. et al, 
5821—W.. & J. Sloane vs. So. Pac. et al. 


September 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
*!, &. S. (No, 238—Kansas and California flour rates. 


September 4—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5732—Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
5793—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. C. &. O. Ry. Co. et al. 
5806—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
4791—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs.Greenwich & J. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

September 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
5547—Chanslor & Lyon Motor Supply Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. 

et al. 
5585—W.. I. Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
5616—Ballou & Wright vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
5640—Cowen Heineberg Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

September 4—San Francisco, Cal—Commissioner Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 4—Chicago, Ill—Chairman Clark: 

*5912—Lombard Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

*5838—Elgin Commercial Club vs. Pa, Co. et al. 

September 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
|. & S. No, 235—California-Nevada lumber rates. 

September 5—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5753—Delphos Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. Co, et al. 
5810—Swedish Iron & Steel Corp. vs. Bush Tem. Co. et al. 
5912—American Metal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
5749—Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington R. R. Co. vs. D. &. H. Co. 

et al. 
eptember 6—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5839—-Eugene Schaaf-Begelman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. J 
5845—National League of Commission Merchants of the U. S. 
vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5853—Haas Rees’ Sons vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

September 8—Washington, D.. C.—Examiner Marshall: 

5697—National Casket Co. et al. vs. Southern. 


September 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs. D. L. & W. et al. 
5690—Woodward Bennett Co. vs. San P., Los A. & S. L. 
5833—Moore Motor Truck Co. vs. Wabash et al. 


September 8—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
5823—Eastern Talc. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
5676—Springfield Commercial Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5683—Jacob Kerfer et al, vs. Ia. Ner. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Rynder: 
Naa RW Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde S. S. 
o. et al. 


September 9—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
*5960—In the matter of a proposed bond issue by the New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 


September 9—Chicago, I1l—Commissioner Prouty: 
5842—Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
ar Ee & Ark. Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L., IL M. & S. Ry 
Co. et al. 


September 9—New Haven, Conn.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5371—James Bs Shaw vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4784—Palen & Burns vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
5837—Ellicott Brick Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 11—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Commissioner Marble: 
4921—Harold Bernum vs. Ind. Harb, Belt et al. 
5522—Robert McKenzie vs. Cent. Vt. et al. 
5554—Richmond Eureka Mining Co. vs. Eureka-Neva, et al. 


September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
Il. & S. ‘No. 232—Grain rates in C. F. A. territory, 
1. & S. No. 239—Iowa grain rates. 


September 11—Cleveland, O.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5832—Loen Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
5879—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 


September 11—Cleveland O.—Examiner Rynder: - 
*5903—The Perrine Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
oe Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. Miss. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4626—Waverly Oil Works vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5309—Pittsburg Steel Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
5326—Mead & S'ipeer Co. vs. Kanawha & W. Va. R. R. Co. et al. 
5502—W. J. Holland, director of the Museum of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburg, Pa., vs. Unitah Ry. Co. et al. 


September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 927. 


September 13—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5526—Monack Bros, vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5366—American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co. et al. 
5861—Red Bank Mills vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Prouty: 
*5811—Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs, St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co, et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of 8S. C. vs. Carolina C. & 
O. of S:. C. et al. 
5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norf. & West. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Marshall: 
5836—City of Spartanburg, S. C. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
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September 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
*4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 


September 15.—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Prouty: 
*|, & S. No. 281—New Orleans storage rates. 


September 15—Columbus, O.—Examiner Rynder: 
*6000—Federal Glass Co. et al. vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 17—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 


*5604—W eatherford Chamber of Commerce vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 


Co. et al. 
*!|, & S. No. 267—Texas-Colorado potato rates. 
September 17—Detroit, Mich.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
*5914—Newaygo Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
*3652—Michigan Mfg. Assn. et al, vs. Pere M. R. R. et al. 
September 19—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
*#5517—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. Mich. Cent R. R. et al. 
*5926—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co, vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 
September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
*4421—United States Gypsum Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
*5816—Hanley Bros. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co, et al. 
*5868—American Hair Felt Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 
*5745—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex, vs. Int. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
*5871—Ludowici Chaldron Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
*5892—Standard Oil Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
*5915—Chas. Weisse & Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
*5916—Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
September 23—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
*5923—Leary Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. Co. et al. 
*5925—Cutting Bros. Ice Co. vs. M. St. P. & 8S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
*5945—Albert Miller & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 23—Boston, Mass.—-Commissioner Prouty: 

*4845—In re rates classification, regulations and practices of 
carriers. 

5062—Goldfield Consolidated Milling and Trans. Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 
5796—W. A. Plummer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

September 24—Milwaukee, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5850—Hoyt & Berger vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

*5984—W. F. Cadow vs. C. St P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 25—Green Bay, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5857—Dorschell Produce Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

September 26—Wausau, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5895—Torney Cedar Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 27—La Crosse, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5955—John Gund Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

September 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5932—Northwestern Compo Board Co. vs. Ahnapee & West. 
Ry. Co. 

*5961—Atwood Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

*5985—Drake Mable & Tile Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 

October 1—Superior, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5834—E. Dancicer vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh: 

*5964—F. W. Woolworth Co. vs. Old Dom. S. S. Co. et al. 

*5974—-Buffalo Coal Storage Co. vs. San Antonio & A. P. 
Co. et al. 

*5993—Churchill Grain & Seed Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co. 
et al. 

October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: : 

*5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A..T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6004. California Ink Co., San Francisco, vs. Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma & Gulf Ry. et al. 

Against the present rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds on carbon 
black, C. L., from Weston, Pennsboro or Owensport, W. Va., or 
from Dewar or Coalton, Okla., to West Berkley, Calif., .as 
unjust, unreasonable and excessive. Ask for the establish- 
ment of maxima rates for the future and reparation to the 
amount of $4,423.35. 

No. 6005. Standard Grain & Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

Against a rate of 28 cents on C. LL. shipments of bulk 
screenings from New Ulm, Minn., to Kansas City as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for the establishment of the 14-cent 
grain rate as a maxima and reparation. 

No. 6006. Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron, O., vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. 

Alleges imposition of wrong Bangor & Aroostook rate on a 
combination from Akron to Parral, Me., on fire brick. De- 
mands cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 6007. Norton, H. F., Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Northern Pa- 
cific et al. 

Against an advance from 75 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds on 
green salted hides from Seattle and other North Pacific coast 
points to Chicago and Milwaukee as unjust and unreason- 
able. Cease and desist order asked for, the establishment of 
maxima rates. 

No. 6008. Simons Machinery Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.50 on consignments of air receiver 
tanks and machinery from Kewanee, Ill., to San Francisco, 
as excessive, unreasonable, discriminatory and unjust. Ask 
for the establishment of rate of $1.10 and reparation down to 
that amount. 

No. 6009. Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co., Nacodoches, 
Houston & Shreveport et al. 
Against the application of an unpublished rate, as alleged, 
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of 23.67c on cross ties from Franks and Funston, La. ito 
Lometa, Tex., asserting that rate to be in excess of the 
re of locals. Demands reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 

No. 6010. Mount Pleasant (Tenn.) Fertilizer Co. vs. L. &. N. 
and Southern. 

Alleges imposition of a through rate on fertilizer from 
Mount Pleasant to Slackland, Ala., in excess of the locals 
Demands through rate not in excess of the locals and repara- 
tion. 

No. 6011. Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. and United States Glue 
<< aemne and Carrollisville, Wis., vs. Depue & Northern 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rate on sulphuric acid from 
Nassau and Howe, Ill., to Milwaukee and Carrollsville, result 
ing from the withdrawal of a 5c commodity rate and the ap- 
plication of a class rate of 13.3c. Demands reasonable rate 

No. 6012. Sloane, W. &. J., San Francisco, vs. Southern Pa 
(Atlantic Steam ship Lines) et al. 

Against three times first class on oriental rugs from New 
York to San Francisco. Demands reasonable rate of not mor 
than one and a half times first class in L. C. L., or $2.60. th: 
commodity rate, on rugs valued at less than $100, plus 
charge for insurance, and reparation. 

No. 6013. Lane Bros. Co., Alta Vista, Va., vs. Virginian Ry. Co 

Alleges that imposition of a rate of $1.50 per ton on coal 
from Slab Fork, W. Va., to Alta Vista is unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory in favor of Norfolk, 
which has the same rate although the distance is more than 
double. Demands a reasonable rate not exceeding $1 and 
reparation. 

No. 6014. Condie-Neale Glass Co., St. Louis, vs. Mobile & Ohio 
and St. Louis Terminal. 

Against the 5,000 pound minimum on plate glass from St 
Louis to Mobile causing a charge of $45 on a shipment of 800 
pounds. Demands elimination of minimum and reparatior 
down to $7.20. 

No. 6015. Hecker Cereal Co., Milwaukee, vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. 

Demands benefit of re-forwarding rates on rolled oats and 
oatmeal shipped from Milwaukee to New York and other east- 
ern points notwithstanding its failure to register in-bound 
bills at Transit Bureau, due to misunderstanding. Demands 
reparation. 

No. 6016. Hoopes, W. H., & Sons, Muscatine, Ia. vs. Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Demands reparation in the amount of switching required by 
the Milwaukee of refrigerator cars furnished by the Rock 
Island. after the former had refused to furnish refrigerators 
for cabbage sent to Duluth from Muscatine, Ia., on the ground 
that had it furnished the refrigerators such switching would 
have been unnecessary. 

No. 6017. Fritts & Wiehl Co., Chattanooga, vs. Western & At- 
lantie et al. 

Against a rate of 22c on epsom salts from Atlanta to Chat- 
tanooga while at the same time there was a rate of l5ec t 
Nashville, the more distant point, which was raised to 2c 
when the protestant complained. Demands an order forbid 
ding this violation of the Fourth section. Demands a reason- 
able rate and reparation. 

No. 6918. City of Covington, Tenn.. et al., vs. Illinois Central 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from 
mines in western Kentucky and southern Illinois to Coving- 
ton. Tenn. Demand just and reasonable rates not in violation 
of Fourth section and reparation. 


No. 6019. Menasha (Wis.) Woodenware Co. vs 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie et al. 

Alleges rate of 69 cents on barrels from Menasha to Texar- 
kana, Tex., is unreasonable in that it exceeds a rate of 5! 
cents, or at most 56 cent. Demands reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 60920. Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on grain during 
the period from May 29, 1912, to Jan. 30. 1913, during which 
Coffeyville was an out-of-the-line haul for transit purposes 
Demands reparation. 

No. 6021. Crowdus Bros. et al., St. Louis, vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable rates on hides and pelts 
from Oklahoma points to St. Louis. Milwaukee, Iowa, Kent- 
tucky, Michigan. Massachusetts. New York, Pennsylvania and 
} tng Virginia points. Demand reasonable rates and repara- 
ion. 

No. 6022. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmingtor 
Del.. vs. Louisville & Nashville. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on high explosives. 
other than gun cotton, nitroglycerine and common black pow- 
der because of its imposition of double first class. Demands 
@ rate not exceeding first class and reparation. 

No, 6023. Middletown (Pa.) Car Co. vs. Pennsylvania Ry. “o 
and Baltimore & Ohio. 

_Alleges unjust and unreasonable rate and undue discrimin®- 
tion in that they restrict their fabrication-in-transit priviles« 
on steel and iron to materials used in buildings, bridges and 
tunnels, thereby forcing its customer at Curtis Bay, Md. 
have its fabrication of car building materials done at Pit 
bureh instead of at Middletown, the privilege of fabricating 
Middletown on building, bridge and tunnel materials being 
corded for two cents per 100, while if the fabrication on 
building material is done at Middletown the rate is 24 ces 
to Curtis Bay or Baltimore, while the rate on other material 
from Pittsbureh to Baltimore. with transit privileze at Mid- 
dletown. is but 16% cents. Demands cease and desist or:«! 
and establishment of reasonable transit rules. 

No. 6024. Topeka Traffic Association, Topeka, Kan., vs. A‘ 
ison. Topeka & Santa Fe et al. ; 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates and minimum weit! 
on C. L. shipments of hogs from South Omaha to Tope\a 
Ask for the fixing of reasonable rates and minimum weig!ts 
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ot to exceed the rates concurrently in effect on cattle and 
heep between the same points and reparation. 

No. 6025. Asa Peck & Co., Inc., vs, N. Y. N. H. & H. and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads. 

Unjust and unreasonable C, L. and L. C. L. ratings on wool 
ind wool waste from Lawrence, Mass., to Providence, R. I. 
\sk for the establishment of reasonable maxima rates and 
reparation, 


[INFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


25363. Geoghegan Brokerage Co. vs. D. & R. R. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 9, 1911, directing refund of $139.84, ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of stove 
polis —— Dundee, N. J., to Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
JULY oO, 191d. 

23832 Gilbert, Frank, Paper Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 
et al.: Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $7.35 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload 
of paper forwarded from Waterford, N. Y., to Tompkinsville, 
N. Y., via Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Aug. 11, 1910. 

No. 24885. Glover, John I., Co., vs. Tex & Pac Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $100.00, ac- 
count unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of oats for- 
weaver from Kansas City, Mo., to Marshall, Tex., Oct. 5, 

25071 Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Transportation Co. vs. 
Sou. Pac. Co. et al.: Order entered June 28, 1913, directing 
refund of $642.78, account of unreasonable rate applied on six 
shipments of sodium peroxide from San Francisco, Cal., to 
oo Nev., during period from Nov. 1, 1910, to June 13, 

24923 Gray, C. L., Lumber Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co.: Order 
entered June 28, 1913, directing payment of $10, account of 
drayage expense incurred due to erroneous routing of 50,200 
pounds of rough lumber from Theadville, Miss., to Windsor, 
Ont., Oct. 10, 1910. 

26276. Gregg, George R., & Co., Ltd. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $170.82, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on two shipments of sea 
grass furniture from Tacoma, Wash., to San Antonio, Tex., 
on Feb. 27 and 29, 1912. 

10848. Gude, W. J., Land & Lumber Co. vs. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry. Co. et al.: Order entered May 31, 
1913, directing refund of $10.59 on account of an unrea- 
sonable rate applied on one carload of chestnut lumber, 
ag June 10, 1909, from Kimmins, Tenn., to Kenova. 
W. Va. 

23882. Gus Momsen Co. vs. El Paso & Sou. System. Order 
entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $18.72, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one empty iron tank for- 
warded from El Paso, Tex., to Columbus, N. M., on April 17, 
1912, 

No. 17395. Haish, J., Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $3.06, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on two carloads of coal, forwarded 
from Kolsem, Ind., to De Kalb, IIL, under date of July 23, 
1910. 

No. 24951. Harbin, J. W., vs. Southern Express Co. and 
Adams Express Co. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing 
refund of $59.60, account unreasonable rate applied on 8&1 
barrels of dressed turkeys, forwarded from Fayetteville, Tenn., 
to New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1911. 

20306. Harlan-Lowe Milling Co. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $119.23, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on eight carloads 
of wheat from East St. Louis and Cairo, Ill, to Bardwell, Ky., 
during period from Feb. 4 to June 1, 1910; also waive under- 
charge of 29c. 

25587. Harrison Brothers & Co., Inc., vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $883.21, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of 
bauxite ore forwarded from Keanburg, Tenn., to Grays Ferry 
(Philadelphia), Pa., during July 1912. 

No. 26327. Harriss Irby Cotton Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $43.82, 
account unreasonable rate applied on six shipments of cotton 
forwarded from Hominy and Wynona, Okla., to Oklahoma 
City for reshipment to New England points. 

22452 Hibbler-Barnes Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co.: Order entered 
June 2, 1913, directing refund of $15 on account of an unrea- 
sonable rate applied on six carloads of sand shipped during 
the period from May 2 to May 16, 1911, from La Grange, 
Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn., via an interstate route. 

22280. Hibbard. Spencer, Bartlett & Co. vs. Chicago Grext 
Western R. R. Co. et al.: Order entered May 31, 1913, 
directing refund of $65.58 on account of an unreasonable rite 
applied on one mixed carload of loaded paper shells and 
metallic cartridges, forwarded from Chicago, Ill, to Lincoln. 
Neb., on Aug, 4, 1910. 

No. 27459, Higgins, C. H., vs. B. & O. Southwestern R. R. 
Co. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $2.89, 
aecount drayage expense incurred due to misrouting of 
one shipment of tent and fixtures from Cincinnati, O., to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

20053. Holbrook Grocery Co. vs. Louisiana Western R. R. Co. 
et al, Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of rice for- 
_warded from Crowley, La., to Keene, N. H., May 2, 1910. 

25068 Hudson, H. B., vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al.: Order 
entered July 5, 1913, authorizing refund of $13.68, account of 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload household goods 

. from Turon, Kan., to Stratford, Tex., Feb. 16, 1912. 

20895. Hull, C. W., Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. Order entered 
July 11, 1913, directing refund of $47.90, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on two carloads of coke forwarded 
from Creston, Ia., to Omaha, Neb., in 1911, 
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No. 14758. Humphreys, Godwin & Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of 
24.00, account unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
cottonseed forwarded from Walnut Ridge, Ark., to Aroya, 
Col., on Jan. 26, 1909. 

No. 16673. Ilfeld, Charles Co. vs, El Paso & Southwestern Sys- 
tem et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of 
$31.55, account unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of 
potatoes, forwarded from Zinzer and Hanna, Col., to Santa 
Rosa, N. M., Oct. 12 and 22, 1910. 

25095 Illinois Glass Co. vs. Illinois Terminal R. R. Co, et al: 
Order entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $8.33, account 
of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of bottles from 
Alton, Ill., to Cold Springs, Minn., on Jan. 27, 1912. 

No. 18167. Imperator Quilp Coke Co. vs, Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et 
al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $1,543.80, 
account unreasonable rate applied on two carloads. of ore, 
forwarded from Republic, Wash., to Butee, Mont. 

No. 24177. Imperial Roofiing Manufacturing Co. vs. Mich. 
Cent. R. R. Co. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund 
of $27.51, account unreasonable rate applied on three carloads 
of roofing paper, forwarded from Chicago, Ill, to Saginaw, 
Mich,, during the period from July 31 to Aug. 30, 1911. 

22632 International Fisheries Co. vs. Wells, Fargo & Co.: Order 
entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $134.52, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on two shipments of fish, 
forwarded from Hamilton, Cal., to Tacoma, Wash., during 
April, 1911. 

24853 Kansas Buff Brick and Mfg. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co, et al.: Order entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $6, 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of brick 
from Cherryvale, Kan., to Allen, Okla., on Nov. 23, 1911. 

24924 Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons vs. N. Y., C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al.: Order entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $9.75, 
account of unreasonable weight applied on three carloads of 
linseed oil from Buffalo, N. Y., to Cincinnati, O., during 
period from Sept. 10 to Oct. 26, 1912. 

27295, 27335, 27943, 21642, 26929. Kinspel, Strauss & Co. et al. vs. 
Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing 
refund of $17.51, on account of an unreasonable rate applied 
on various shipments of cotton hosiery, cotton knit underwear 
and gingham blouses from various eastern points to points 
on the Pacific coast during period March 29, to July 26, 1910. 

21189. Kiowa Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. Order entered 
July 22, 1913, directing refund of $29.49, account of unreason- 
able rate applied on one carload of chatt (mine screenings) 
forwarded from Webb City, Mo. to Hardtner, Kas., on Nov. 
30, 1910. 

25986. Lawrence & Klein Lbr. Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. Order 
entered July 12, 1913, directing payment of $6.63, on account 
of the drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous routing 
of one carload of lumber forwarded on Aug. 16, 1912, from 
Piermont, Vt., to Amherst, Mass. 

22756. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Chicago Great Western 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund 
of $24.00, account of unreasonable rate applied on one car- 
load of flour from Dowagiac, Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Dec. 15, 1910. 

27442. Lydonville Creamery Co. vs. American Express Co. 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $4.50 account 
unreasonable rate applied on nine shipments of sweet cream 
forwarded from Ely, Vt., to Beverly, Mass., in January, 1913. 

20582. Manchester Cotton Mills vs. Atl., Bir. & Atl R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $26, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment 
of cotton mill machinery forwarded from Lowell, Mass., to 
Manchester, Ga., on Dec. 31, 1910. 

No. 26287. Manchester Cotton Mills and 26292 Wymojo Mills 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing 
refund of $483.64 to Manchester Cotton Mills, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on 34 shipments of cotton yarn 
forwarded from Rock Hill, S. C., to Elk Mountain, N. C., 
and $56.74 to the Wymojo Mills, account unreasonable rate 
applied on 11 shipments of cotton yarn between the same 
points. 

18222. McDonald Lumber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. Order entered 
July 11, 1913, directing refund of $9.16, on account of unrea- 
sonable rate applied on one carload of lumber from Birch, 
Mich., to Youngstown, O., on April 8, 1910. 

20534. McGrew Coal Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co.: Order 
entered May 29, 1913, directing refund of $14.04, account 
drayage expense due to misrouting one carload of coal 
from Myrick, Mo., to Axtell, Kan., on Oct. 23, 1909. 

27414 MeVicar Bros. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al.: Order 
entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of 89 cents on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of cast iron 
radiators and parts, shipped Feb. 4, 1911, from Detroit, Mich., 
to Janesville, Wis. 

No. 19587. Medberry-Findeisen Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. 
R. Co. et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund 
of $4.99, account unreasonable rate applied on two carloads 
of cotton cloth, gloves, and mittens forwarded from Toledo, 
Ohio, to Oshkosh, Wis., on Sept. 10, 1909, and November 1, 
1910. 

20314. Medford Veneer Co. vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $18.51, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
fruit from Medford, Wis., to St. Joseph, Mich., on July, 1911. 

20044. Mepham, Geo. 8., & Co. vs. St. L & S. F. R. R. Co. 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $5.17, account 
unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of clay forwarded 
from Cheltenham, Mo., to East St. Louis. III, 

25093 Mexico Northwestern Ry. Co. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Ry. Co. et al.: Order entered June 28, 1913, 
directing refund of $73.01, account of unreasonable rate ap- 
plied on two carloads of lumber from Verde, Tex., to El Paso, 
Tex., for export to Mexico, during the month of April, 1911. 

24043. Miami Powder Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $26.60, on account 
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of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of black pow- 
der from Fayville, lll., to Adams Station, Mo., on June 3, 1912. 

23435 Michel, C. & J., Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co.: Order 
entered May 17, 1913, directing refund of $1, account of un- 
reasonable reweighing charge collected on one carload No. 3 
and 4 washed coal from Herrin, Illl., to La Crosse, Wis., on 
Dec, 30, 1911. 

24462. Miller, W. C., vs. The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.: 

Order entered May 27, 1913, directing refund of $18.44, ac- 


count drayage charge incurred through erroneous routing 
of a carload of coal from Thurmond, W. Va., to South 


Bend, Ind., Feb. 18, 1911. 

24568... Miller, D., & Son, vs. Colo. & Sou, Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 11, 1913, directing refund if $10.69, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hay from 
Gibson’s Supr, Wyo., to Jefferson, Tex., on Jan. 27, 1912. 

21843. Moline Plow Co. vs, C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. Order entered 
July 11, 1913, directing refund of $15.48, on account of unrea- 
sonable rate applied on two carloads of springs (nested) from 
Kenova, W. Va., to Moline, lll, on July 16, 1910. 

24987 Murphy, Grant & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al.: Order 
entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of 94 cents, account 
of unreasonable rate applied on 470 pounds of cotton knit 
underwear from Glastonbury, Conn., to San Francisco, Cal., 
on April 10, 1910. 

23434. National Pickle & Canning Co. vs. Morgan's L. & T. R. 
R. & SS. Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing 
refund of $92.53, on account of an unreasonable rate applied 
on one carload of pickled peppers forwarded from Avery, La., 
to St. Louis, Mo., on Oct, 26, 1910. 


22681 National Soap Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co.: Order en- 
tered July 5, 19138, directing refund of $29.76, account of 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload sal soda from 
Leavenworth, Kan., to South Omaha, Neb., May 18, 1910. 


No. 2931. National Supply Co. of Kansas vs. St. L. & 8S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund 
of $103.54, account unreasonable rate applied on one carload 
of bull wheels, forwarded from Parkersburg to East St. Louis, 
Ill., on April 25, 1907. 

21444 Neustadter Bros. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al.: Order entered 
July 6, 1913, directing refund of $12.13, account of unreason- 
able rate applied on six L. C. L. knit goods from eastern 
points to San Francisco, Cal., in July, 1910. ; 

No, 24359. Northern Lime Co. vs. P. M. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $18.00, account 
unreasonable rate applied on 1 carload of lime, forwarded 
from Bay Shore, Mich., to North Judson, Ind., Sept. 16, 1911. 

25555. North Bros. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund of $1.90, ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hay 


from South Coffeyville, Okla, to Wausau, Wis., on May 5. 
1911. 
22787. Ohio Iron & Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. Sou. Ry. Co. Order 


entered on July 11, 1913, directing refund of $37.10, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of mill cinders 
from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Lowellville, O., Dec. 1, 1911. 

25824. Paragon Plaster Co. vs. Western Allegheny R. R. Co.: 
Order entered May 29, 1913, directing refund of $2.00, ac- 
count drayage expense incurred due to misrouting of one 
carload of car brick, forwarded from Foster, Pa., to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on April 22, 1912. 

25205. Peterson, D. J., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al.: Order 
entered May 29, 1913, directing refund of $64.54, account 
unreasonable rate applied on eight carloads of lumber for- 
warded from River Falls and Brewton, Ala., to various inter- 
state points. 

22027. Pioneer Iron Co, vs. M., M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $51.31, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one tank sulphuric acid 
from Marquette, Mich., to Kensington, Ill, Nov. 15, 1911. 

25090. Pioneer Fruit Co. vs. Union Pae. R. R. Co. Order 
entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $30.38 to Pioneer 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., on account of an unreasonable rale 
applied on one carload of peaches forwarded from Riverdale, 
Utah, to Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 11, 1911. 


No. 23502. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L. & S. 7. 
Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of 
$54.72, account unreasonable rate applied on three carloads 


of lumber forwarded from Huttig, Ark., to Crystal City, Mo., 
in 1912. 

19692. Plunkett-Jarrell Grocer Co., Inc., vs. C., R. L & P. Ry 
Co. et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of 
$10.24, on account of an wnreasonable rate applied on one 
earload of apples from Albion, N. Y., to Newport, Ark., on 
Nov. 26, 1909. 

25782. Quaker Oats Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on acocunt of 
unreasonable rates applied on one carload of flour (Jan. 7, 
1911) and one carload of screenings (Dec. 2, 1910), forwarded 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, Ia., and one car- 
load of feed forwarded (Jan, 31, 1911) from Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
to Zanesville, O. 


21959. Quaker Oats Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund on one carload 
of wheat, one carload of flour and one carload of screenings 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, la., for milling 
during period March 25 to April 22, 1911, subsequently re- 
shipped to Memphis, Tenn. 

27210. Quaker Oats Co. vs. Ililnois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of flour and one 
carload of wheat from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., during period Dec. 2, 1910, to April 22, 1911, subsequently 
reshipped to other points (for mixing). 

18049. Quaker Oats Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
entered July 12, 


V i Order 
1913, directing refund on account of unrea- 


sonable rates applied on two carloads of oats forwarded (Feb. 
19 and 23, 1909) from Omaha, Neb., and two carloads of oats 
1909) to Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


from Council Bluffs, Ia., (Feb. 22, 
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and one carload rolled oats forwarded (Sept. 15, 1909), f: 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 25594. Quaker Oats Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et 

Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $3.57, acco 

unreasonable rate applied on 1 carload of screening, 1 car) 

of flour, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, Ia., an 
carload of feed from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Orleans, Ind. 

23558. Rang, Henry, & Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. O: 
entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on account of un: 
sonable rate applied on 34 carloads of grain forwarded dur 
the period Nov. 23, 1911, to Feb. 13, 1912,°from varivus 
points in Wisconsin to Chicago, IIL 

25738 Ranney Davis Mercantile Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R 
Co. et al.: Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund 
$2.40, account of unreasonable rate applied on one less-t! 
carload of cotton.piece goods from Milibury, Mass., to Ark- 
ansas City, Kan., April 1, 1909. 

23750. Republic lron & Steel Co. vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et 
Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on account of 
unreasonable rate applied on four carloads of clay forwar 
during the period of Oct. 30 to Nov. 1, 1911, from Ore H 
Pa., to Youngstown, O. 

22887. Rhodes, H. M., vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. Ord 
entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $55.70, on account of 
unreasonable rate applied on one car of hogs and one car 
horses, from Azucema, La., to Patosi, Miss., on Feb. 17, 1910 

No. 23855. Rose, E. P. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. Order enter 
July 11, 1913, directing refund of $33.00, account unreasonal 
rate applied on 1 carload of shingles, forwarded from Lake- 
wood, Fla., to Bear Head, Fla., Dec. 28, 1911. 

14905. Roundup Coal Mining Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund of $288.60, 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of 
coal from Roundup, Mont., to Spokane, Wash., on July 
and 13, 1910. 

19846. Sadler Bros. vs. Chicago, Rock Island Gulf Ry. Co 
et al.: Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund 
$49.01 on account of an unreasonable rate applied on 
carload of salt, shipped Sept. 6, 1910, from Saginaw, Mic 
to Dodds, Texas. 

No. 27792. Saginaw Milling Co. vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund 
of $22.10, account unreasonable rate applied on one carloa: 
of baled hay forwarded from Falmouth, Mich., to Lumber- 
port, W. Va., on Nov. 20, 1911. 

No. 25905. Sanford Day Iron Works vs. L. & N. R. R. Co 
al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $11.23, ac- 
count unreasonable rate applied on 2 shipments of car whee 
axles, and straps, forwarded from Knoxville, Tenn., to Arme! 
W. Va., July 1, 1911, and Dec. 13, 1911. 

20692. Sanguinetti, E. F., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order en- 
tered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $15.50, account of a: 
unreasonable rate applied on seven shipments of whisk« 
ete., from Louisville, Ky., to Yuma, Ariz., during period Jan 
30, 1910, to Nov. 3, 1910. 

23533 Scott County Milling Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $13.48, on a 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of corr 
from Canalou, Mo., to Sikeston, Mo., Dec. 7, 1919, and 1: 
shipped to Auvergne, Ark., March 1, 1911. 

25018 Scott County Milling Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
et al.: Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of 
on account of unreasonable rates applied on two shipm< 
of corn chops from Harbinson and Sikeston, Mo., to Or 
Mo., Aug. 19 and Nov. 2, 1910. 

24915 Semet-Solvay Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et 
Order entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $1,434.82, 
count of unreasonable rate applied on twelve carloads 
ammonium picrate from Fairmount, N. Y., to Piccatin: 
Arsenal, N. J., during period from May 2 to Oct. 17, 1911. 

22343. Semet-Solvay Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co 

et al.: Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of 

$666 20 on account of an unreasonable rate applied on 4 

carloads of ammoniacal liquor, shipped during the peri 

from May 5, 1901, to July 3, 1911, from Lebanon, Pa., t 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 


9532. Semet-Solvay Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $158.59, o! 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload 
coal tar oil forwarded from Ensley, Ala., to Labanon, Pa., 0! 
Sept. 30, 1908. 


25619. Shafter, C. C., vs. Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R 
Co. et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund of 
$7.42, account of an unreasonable rate applied on one car- 
load of lumber from South Bend, Ind., to Moline, IIl., on 
Sept. 18, 1911. 

22661. Sicher, D. E., & Co. ys. Atchi., T. & S. Fe Ry. Co. Or 
entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $11.76, on accot 
of an unreasonable rate applied on six shipments of und: 
wear from New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, Cal., dur 
the period from June 7, 1910, to July 20, 1910. 

No. 26231. Smith Bros. Grain Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. ©o 
et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $18 
account unreasonable rate applied on one carload of alfa 
hay, forwarded from Fort Sumner, N. M., to Houston, T« 
on March 5, 1912. 

No. 23570. Somers, Jones & Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $402.80, 
count unreasonable rate applied on 24 carloads of grain, f:r- 
warded from various points in Wisconsin to Chicago, ! 
during the period from Nov. 9, 1911, to Feb. 13, 1912. 

26183. Standard Oil Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. Order entered J 
11, 1913, directing refund of $21.13, on account of unreason: 
rate applied on one carload of petroleum and petroleum | 
ducts from Los Angeles, Cal., to Yuma, Ariz., on Sept. 7. 1 

No. 22916. Standard Oil Co. vs. Illinois Terminal R, R. Co 
al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $31.16, 
count unreasonable rate applied on one carload of asph.!t 
from Wood River, Ill., to Latonia, Ky., June 3, 1911. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


(Continued from page 436) 

No. 15. Manufacturer of electric light carbons, dry 

teries and oil, operates two trucks, one of 5 tons and 
he other of 2 tons capacity, for delivery, pick-up service 
and between warehouse and freighthouse over the same 
from day to day. The 2-ton truck averages about 
18 miles and three trips per day. The 5-ton averages 
about 30 miles per day on three trips. The pavements 
are about 50 per cent paving brick and the balance block 
stone. There are two 25 per cent grades of one-eighth 
nile in length; one 35 per cent grade one-half mile long. 
These are grades from boat line and the railroad station. 
The 2-ton truck makes its first trip with one or two stops 


Ta 
route 


driver loads, with the assistance of other employes, who 
are otherwise employed about the mill. 

No. 17. A manufacturer of magnesia packing, pipe 
coverings, etc., uses two 1-ton trucks alternately in pick-up 
service and between warehouse and freighthouse in han- 
dling miscellaneous goods. The same routes are taken 
from day to day, and the runs are short, making a total 
of about 15 miles per day over macadam pavements and 
nearly level roads. Average trips are in the neighbor- 
hood of from 300 to 500 yards between stops. The ay- 
erage weight of load is 1,200 pounds of an unlimited 
number of packages and of every size from 1 pound to 
2,000, pounds. The driver loads with the assistance of 
laborers. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


Motor Truck in Service of George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


to railroad or boat line. The rest of the service is de- 
liveries all over town, averaging from 15 to 25 stops per 
load. Traffic delays are caused by signals, for which 
the trucks must be stopped two miles from the factory. 
There are four signals in the next two miles, and after 
that stops at every crossing. There is also delay in 
crossing from the west side to the east side of the river 
on account of opening draw. The loads are up to full 
capacity, of various sizes of packages from 10 pounds to 
1500 pounds. The driver loads, barrels and packages 
being delivered to tailboard of truck. 

No. 16. A mill company, dealing in flour, meal and 
feed, operates one 3-ton truck for delivery purposes over 
no regular routes and over asphalt, brick, bitulithic, 
tarvia and macadam pavements. The usual number of 
packages is 125, varying from 12 to 96 pounds. The 


No. 18. A wholesale dealer in crackers and candy 
operates four trucks, three of 3-ton capacity and one of 
1 ton, in delivery and pick-up service and between ware- 
house and freighthouse. The routes vary and average 
18 miles per day over asphalt, macadam and brick pave- 
ments, and with grades as high as 15 per cent. In de- 
livery service there is an average of 125 stops and in 
freight hauling nine stops per day. Delays to service 
are, in case of the freight truck delays at railroad sta- 
tions by the passing trains. The driver loads the trucks 
with the assistance of another man who goes with the 
trucks. 

No. 19. A contracting firm operates three trucks, 
two 5-ton capacity and one of 1%, in various services 
over varying routes, varying from 1 mile to 15 miles, and 
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over all kinds of pavements, and with varying grades. 
The routes are irregular and the stops likewise. Streets 
are badly congested. -Trucks are loaded to capacity and 
consist of various kinds of freight in bulk and in packages. 
Demountable bodies are used. The driver loads, with the 
assistance of laborers. 


No. 20. A motor manufacturing company operates 
two trucks of 3% tons capacity in handling automobile 
machinery, parts and bodies in delivery and pick-up 
service and between warehouse and freighthouse, over 
varying routes, averaging three miles per trip on pave- 
ments mostly of brick with slight grade. The average 
number of stops is from two to five, as circumstances 
require. Loads vary from about 2% tons on one way 
and frequently return light. The driver loads, with the 
help of one other employe. 

No. 22. A lumber company operates one 6ton truck 
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number of stops per day in trucking is 14 stops and 
delivering 23 stops. The goods are of all kinds. T 
1-ton trucks are fitted with demountable bodies. The 
driver loads trucks with the assistance of helper on the 
machine and with employes whose duties are lining up 
merchandise, according to the layout of the route. 

No. 25. A wholesale grocery company operates 
ton truck in delivery and pick-up service over routes 
which are nearly the same from day to day and the trips 
average about oné-half mile over brick pavements. There 
are some grades, one being 10 per cent. The average 
number of stops on each route is two. The goods are 
handled in boxes, barrels and bags, and the average 
weight is about 1,200 pounds, consisting of 20 packages, 
usually about 50 pounds each. The driver loads with 
the assistance of a porter. 


No. 26. A packing house operates four trucks, 7,000 


Motor Truck in Service of Bunting Stone Hardware Co., Kansas City. 


in delivery service entirely within the city. The driver 
attends to the loading. 

No. 23. A steel company operates two 5-ton trucks 
between warehouse and freighthouse and customers’ 
shops, over varying routes. The round trips average 
13% miles. The pavements are the usual of Chicago 
streets. Average number of stops is 24 per trip. Con- 
gested streets cause frequent delays to trucks. The 
deliveries are of steel from warehouse and the average 
load is 9,200 pounds. No mechanical loading device is 
used upon the truck, but many of the customers’ shops 
are equipped with cranes for unloading. Loading is by 
means of overhead electric cranes. 

No. 24. A dealer in all classes of household goods 
operates eight 1-ton trucks, one 1,200 pounds, two 3-ton 
and three 5-ton in city delivery and between warehouse 
and freighthouse and pick-up service. The routes are 
indeterminate. In trucking a trip averages 25 miles and 
for delivery from 45 to 60 miles over asphalt, cobble- 
stone and brick pavements and dirt roads, The average 


pounds capacity each, used for delivery and pick-up serv- 
ice, and between warehouse and freighthouse and also 
for delivery to the trade in city and country. The same 
routes are taken day after day with a very few excep- 
tions. The respective routes are from 7 to 12 miles 
each over cobble, asphalt and macadamized pavements 
and some unfinished roads. There are no grades of any 
consequence, but there are about 50 stops on each route, 
running one to every two or three city blocks. There 
are no delays of any consequence, except through main 
city streets, where traffic regulations are maintained 
The class of goods is packing-house products, and tlie 
loads run from 5,000 to 7,000 pounds, in from 75 to 125 


packages of varying weights. In loading the drivers of 


the several trucks assist each other. 

No. 27. A brewing company uses one 2-ton truck at 
present and has ordered another of 1-ton capacity. They 
are used in delivering beer and returning empties (0 
and from city customers and shipping to railroad s(a- 
tions, The same routes practically are taken from dy 
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You are losing money 
every hour you continue 
the use of 
hand manipulated 
weighing apparatus. 


Fmennnenae*” 
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The time your weighers 

waste with such out-of-date 
appliances should be. profitably 
employed in other ways. 


Automatically 


THEKRONSCALE <->) 
Ee 


The Modern Way to Weigh 


The most progressive, thrifty firms use this seale. Its 
action is automatic and instantaneous. It is absolutely accurate. 

No time is lost in adjusting cumbersome weights, or in waiting 
for a “ balance.” No profit leaks through guesswork or erroneous 
‘0 computation. 


When the load is placed on the platform the indicator moves instantly 
to the figure on the dial showing the exact weight— AND STOPS THERE 


T ONCE. A glane dial shows the exact weight of the ds. 
AT ONCI \ glance at the ” s | 7 , g00 s TARE-BEAM 
The time required to ascertain weights on The Kron Scale is limited only for automatic de- 
’ by the speed at which the goods can be handled. No time is required for : duction of tare, so 


any purpose except to handle the goods. that the net weight 
only is shown on 


Minimize your weighing costs by installing The Kron Scale the dial. 


Made in types and capacities to suit every requirement, 
either Dormant or Portable, with or without Tare-beam for 
automatic deduction of Tare-weight. Write for complete 
information, specifications and prices. 


American Kron Scale Company 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Western ®epresen' ative 
: SPENCER OTIS CO. 
y Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
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Each truck in its course takes care of city de- 
livery. The streets are mostly unpaved, but there are 
no grades of importance. Average number of stops is 
probably 25, for customers operating saloons and to pri- 
vate trade. The only occasion for delay is a railroad 
crossing. The driver takes care of the loading, with 
assistance of brewery employes. 

No. 28. A varnish manufacturer operates two trucks 
of 2 and 3 tons capacity each in delivery and between 
warehouse and freighthouse over varying routes. The 
separate runs are from 4 blocks to 15 miles over all 
kinds of pavements. There is a great variation in the 
number and size of packages, the latter being from %%- 
pint cans to 600-pound barrels. This firm uses a me- 
chanical unloading device of 750 pounds capacity made 
by the Economy Engineering Co.. The driver of the 
2-ton truck does his own loading, but the driver of the 
3-ton truck is assisted by others whose duties are loading 
cars when not so employed. 

No. 29. An automobile manufacturer operates six 
large platform trucks and six small ones, the larger be- 
ing of 4 tons and the smaller 1-ton capacity. They are 


to day. 
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8 tons, 4 tons and § tons capacity. They are used in 
country and suburban delivery and jobs of moving. Th¢« 
routes are various and the lengths of trips run up t 
75 miles. The pavements are all kinds, including country 
roads, and sometimes grades up to 9 per cent. Delay 
are caused by crossings in the city and railroad and 
other crossings and waits at ferries. The kind of good 
are all sorts. The driver does his own loading, with th« 
assistance of heiper. 

No. 32. A wholesale dealer in drugs and chemicals 
This firm operates two motor trucks, one of 7 tons 
and the other of 10 tons capacity, for delivery and serv 
ice between warehouse and freighthouse. The routes 
are mostly the same from day to day, and trips average 
10 miles over all kinds of pavements, such as are found 
in New York and Brooklyn. There are no traffic condi 
tions causing delays. The usual number of packages is 
35 to 50, consisting of boxes and barrels weighing from 
70 to 400 pounds. The driver loads his own truck with 
the assistance of help from the employes of the factory. 

No. 33. Manufacturer of rubber goods operates ten 
motor trucks, two of 5 tons, six of 3 tons, one of 1% 


Motor Truck in Service of Bunting Stone Hardware Co., Kansas City. 


used for everything requiring hauling, generally deliver- 
ing automobiles and carrying general freight. The routes 
vary up to 100 miles over roads which are mostly of 
crushed stone. 

No. 30. A large manufacturer of iron pipe, fittings 
and valves. Eight trucks are operated, four being of 
3 tons, three 5 tons and one of 1% tons capacity. They 
are used in delivery and between warehouse and freight- 
house. The routes vary from day to day over all kinds 
of pavements and roads having no pavements, all being 
within the city. In the case of the smaller truck, the 
average number of stops on each route is eight, 3-ton 
trucks six, and 5-ton trucks five stops. In the business 
part of the city there are delays at every crossing, and 
the crowds necessitate traveling very slowly. The usual 
average weight of the load of the 1%-ton truck is 124 
tons, of the 3-ton truck 2%, the 5-ton trucks 3% tons. 
The packages consist of lengths and bundles of iron pipe, 
barrels and bags of small material, loose valves and fit- 
tings. In some cases the driver does his own loading. 

No. 31, An express company operates five trucks, 


tons and one %-ton capacity. These are used chiefly 
between warehouse and freighthouse over the same route 
from day to day, the average trip being one mile over 
brick pavement. There are various grades and there 
is one stop on each route. There are no traffic condi- 
tions causing delays en route. The goods handled con- 
sist of rubber goods and miscellaneous freight, and the 
loads are a trifle less than capacity of the trucks. The 
number of packages is about 40 per load of all sizes, and 
average about 200 pounds. The driver loads his trucks 
with the assistance of helpers who remain on the load. 
No. 34. A brewing company operates five trucks of 
2, 5 and 10 tons capacity on delivery and pick-up 
service between warehouse and freighthouse and delivery 
to trains. The routes from day to day are practically 
the same and the trips are ordinarily from one to five 
miles each. The pavements are Belgian block, brick, 
asphalt, cement, etc. The grades are fairly level. There 
are frequent stops, but traffic conditions causing delays 
are insignificant. The goods handled are bottled beer 
and other beverages and empty bottles, Trucks are 
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80,000 SLOTTED CARTONS 
EVERY DAY 


That’s our present capacity Con Ae THIS AD IS TO ASK 
That’s why we serve big users 2 \A y FOR YOUR SPECIFICA- 
That’s why we can serve you! TIONS. LET US QUOTE 


Our product advertises itself--- 7 WRITE RIGHT NOW-.-- 
Our prices tell their own story. 4 while you think of it 


AMERICAN PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY Pioneer Corrugated Paper Box Makers Wabash Tracks and Bremen Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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loaded to capacity. Packages. weigh from. 30. pounds 
for a two-dozen-bottle case up to casks of 235 pounds, 
The driver does his own loading, with the assistance of 
one helper, who goes with the truck. 

No. 35. A dealer in agricultural implements operates 
three l-ton trucks for work between warehouse and 
freighthouse and delivery to and from docks. The routes 
are very irregular, but do not average over one mile. 
Pavements of brick and stone blocks, planking and some 
asphalt. There are grades of various percentages, maxi- 
maximum of 15 per cent. Stops are two or three on 
each trip, irregularly distributed. The product handled 
is agricultural implements, the weight of the load. usually 
being from 1,000 pounds to 2,000 pounds. There is a 
great variation in the number of packages and in their 
weight. Heavy packages are rolled direct from elevator 
onto truck. The driver loads with the assistance of the 
warehousemen. 

No. 36. A dealer in fruit and vegetables operates one 
truck of 1% tons capacity in delivery and pick-up service 
and between warehouse and freighthouse. Same routes 
are taken from day to day and vary from one-half mile 
There is 
practically only one grade encountered, that being of 


to two miles, mostly over asphalt pavement. 


about 8 per cent. The average number of stops on each 
route is 15, a few blocks apart. Packages vary from 
a 20-pound box of peaches to 200 pounds of other prod- 
ucts. The driver loads the trucks with the assistance 
of warehousemen. 

No. 37 operates several hundred trucks of varying 
capacity from 1, 2, 3, 3%, 4 and 5 tons, in all sorts of 
general express service over practically the same routes. 
Electric trucks make 18 miles per day, gasoline 25 miles, 


in over 50 different cities, over all sorts of pavements. 
Grades are such as would naturally be found in that number 
of cities, probably not higher than 10 per cent maximum. 
Delays are naturally caused in various places by con- 


gestion. Loads are up to the capacity of the trucks. 
The driver assists in loading. 

No. 38. Coal dealer operates two trucks of 3% and 
1% tons capacity on delivery service. The routes vary, 
the average of trips being about three miles, over bitu- 
lithic pavement mostly. There are no bad grades. 

No. 39. Milling and elevator company operates one 
2%-ton truck in delivery and between warehouse and 
freighthouse. Routes vary from one to ten miles, over 
asphalt and dirt pavements. There are some grades, the 
maximum being 15 per cent, but the roads are mostly level. 
About 20 stops are made upon each route, The products 
handled are flour and feed, and the usual average weight 
of the load is 4,000 pounds. Packages vary from six up 
to 180 pounds. The driver and two helpers do the load- 
ing, and the helpers go with the truck to assist in un- 
loading. 


(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
During the quarter ended March 31, 1913, the casual- 
ties of all classes reported by steam -railway companies 
were as follows: 


Number of Persons 
Killed... Injured, 
158 8,628 


Class of. Accidents. 


Other than train accidents (including accidents 

to employes while at work, to passengers 

getting on or off cars, to trespassers and 

others) d 5 17,194 
Industrial accidents (accidents not involved 

train operation, but occurring to railway em- 
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ployes,..other .than.trainmen, on railway 
premises) 


Total 


As compared with returns for the corresponding 
quarter of 1912, the above figures show, for train acci 
dents a decrease of 109 in the number of persons killed 
and a decrease of 1,157 injured; for other than train 
accidents, a decrease of 30 killed and an increase 
1,480 injured, and for industrial accidents, a deerease of 
1 killed and an inerease of 3,836 injured, making a total! 
decrease, all classes, of 140 in the number killed and a 
total increase of 4,159 in the number injured. 

The total number of collisions and derailments on 
steam railways reported for the quarter was 3,982 (1,679 
collisions and 2,303 derailments), of which 217 collisions 
and 163 derailments affected passenger trains. The dam- 
age to cars, engines and roadway caused by these acci- 
dents, including the cost of clearing wrecks, amounted 
to $3,019,409. These figures, in general, show decreases 
over those reported for the preceding quarter, but show 
slight increases in the number of collisions and of de- 
railments reported for the same quarter of the- previous 
year. 

As compared with the corresponding quarter of 1912, 
there was a decrease of 64 in the number of train acci- 
dents. The number of collisions increased 5 and the 
number of derailments 74. 

Defective roadway ana defective equipment together 
caused over 70.9 per cent of all the derailments reported. 
Of derailments due to defective roadway, over 20.2 per 
cent were caused by broken rails, and of the number 
due to defective equipment, nearly 30 per cent were 
caused by defective wheels. 

Bulletin No. 47 also contains certain statistics with 
respect to accidents on electric railways, and the usual 
summary of the reports made to the Commission by its 
chief inspector of safety appliances covering accidents 
investigated during the quarter. 


MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


The year book for 1913 of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York has just appeared, and is an exceedingly 
interesting document. It indicates in the first place that 
New York does not consider itself so great or so thor- 
oughly developed in the way of business organization 
that further efforts should not be put forth to increase 
this influence, and second, it indicates that the efforts 
that have already been put forth have been very suc- 
cessful. During the past year all of the proposed new 
activities of the association have been organized, includ- 
ing the traffic bureau, publicity bureau, industrial bureau 
and convention bureau, each in charge of a competent 
manager. The foreign trade bureau is in process of de- 
velopment under the leadership of a committee on for 
eign trade, and for more than a year past the association 
has issued a weekly publication. During the last year 
through a systematic organization for this purpose, somé 
1,800. new members were added to the. membership list 
raising the total membership to over 3,300 firms, corpora 
tions and individuals. The object of this increase was 
to so increase the association’s revenue as to permit the 
establishment of a number of well-equipped bureaus, suc! 
as have been mentioned. The traffic bureau, with whic! 
the readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD are -principally con 
cerned, began operations May 1, 1912, under the leade1 
ship of J. C. Lincoln, whose knowledge of traffic affair 
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Freight and Passenger Line 


BETWEEN 


Duluth, Ft. William, Port Arthur (and intermediate ports) 
Duluth, Bayfield, Ashland (and intermediate ports) 


FASTEST SERVICE 


LOWEST COMBINATION OF RATES TO AND FROM CANADA 


mS reng Rae: 


==> 


European Imports via Montreal to all points in the West and Southwest moved via all water 
to Duluth. 

Vacation Trips.—Our new commodious steel steamers, “America” and “Easton” offer unexcelled 
passenger service and comfort, and cover America’s most delightful vacation grounds, including day 
light circuit of beautiful Isle Royale and the interesting Apostle Islands, the paradise of. the tourist 
and sportsman. 4 

Our Dominion Transportation Co., Ltd., operates the splendid freight and passenger steamers, 
“Manitou” and “Caribou,” between Sault Ste. Marie and Michipicoten (and intermediate ports—Lake 
Superior), also between Sault Ste. Marie and Owen Sound (and intermediate ports in North Channel— 
Georgian Bay), making a daylight tour of the World’s Most Magnificent Fresh Water Archipelago. 


ares 
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CONNECTIONS WITH ALL RAIL LINES AT 


Duluth, Ft. William, Port Arthur, Bayfield, Owen Sound, Ashland, Sault Ste. Marie 


For Freight Tariffs, Descriptive Literature, Schedules and full information, call on or write 


L. P. HOGSTAD, Division Supt. L. D. ROSENHEIMER, Traffic Manager C. E. AINSWORTH, Manager 
Duluth, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


THE LINE OF PROGRESS 


YoOuR telephone enables you to call 
on a hundred different men a day. 
= Your typewriter enables you to write 

; twenty neon ene —— per day 

r as you cou onghand. Modern looms 

ATTORN EY-AT-LAW and spinning frames are 100% more 

: efficient than the old hand iooms, You 

wouldn't do without any of these ap- 


N, D.C. pliances now—neither would you be 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTO c without a REVOLVATOR in your store- 
room or warehouse, if you ever tried 


one. 
Former member of the Department of Justice as The REVOLVATOR enables you to stow 
boxes, bales, casks, etc., in one-quarter 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue of the time required by old-fashioned 
; methods, it enables two men to do the 
work formerly requiring eight to 
a = twelve, and it a the storage ca- 
% pacity of your warehouse from 25% to 
interstate Commerce Litigation =— 50% by eliminating waste space. " 


Our booklet No. T.W. 18, "Scientific Tiering,"’ tells 


tie 


aoa 


why REVOLVATORS pay for themselves once a month. 
y 


a Specialty — oreo 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN LINE 


The Elegant Stee! Steamships 
“Manitou” —"* ssouri””—"“Illinois” “Manistee” 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago an acki- 
nac Island and other famous Summer Resorts of ae 
Northern Michigan. connecting with all lines for Lake 
Superior and Eastern Points. The most attractive 
and direct route to B 
Pentwater Leland Wo-que-ton-ins 
Ludington Northport Roaring Brook 
Manistee TraverseCity Harbor Springs 
Onekama Charlevoix St. nee fe 
Frankfort Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Glen Haven Bay View Cheboygan Sault Ste. Marie 
These elegant steamships are among the finest and best equipped on the Great Lakes. 
So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those averse to lake trips. 
They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to the delights of an 
outing on the water. For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


J. C. CONLEY, G.P. A. Offices and Docks, North End Rush Street Bridge, CHICAGO 
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HAVE YOU LOOKED THROUGH 


“THE BOOK SHELF” 


RECENTLY ? 


New books are being regu- 
larly added as they are pub- 
lished, and the very one you 
need most may be listed for the 
first time in any issue. 
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is well known to readers of THe Trarric WorLD. Among 
the many important subjects which the bureau has han- 
dled are in connection with the regulation of dimensions 
of baggage, provisions of bills of lading, improved methods 
in the preparation and presentation of claims, car short- 
service charges, 


demurrage and car 


forms of freight bills and notice, pack- 


age, classification, 
express rates, etc., 
ing and marking and numerous cases of great importance 
before The mem- 
bership of the association is at the present time divided 
into 48 according to 
the work in 
interested. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


with numerous sub-heads, 


which each individual member is especially 


classes, 


Freight Rates Made Easy 


The CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 
iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 
THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territory to towns in every state in 
the Union. 


All technicalities are eliminated in this, the 
most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not 
complicated ; just a practical and simple refer- 
ence book of class rates; concise and conven- 
ient. 


For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 
pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 
a class by itself. Quicker than the telephone, 
and easier of access than a railroad tariff. 
Kept up to date at all times. Indorsed by rail- 
road and shipper alike. 


Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 


rae Gets, WW. MARTIN & CO, ice'sricm: 


417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 


Save Three-Fourths The Money 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 

In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 


over the whole system. 


We'll tell you how others have been doing this 


for twenty-five years. 
Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


CHICAGO 


607 Hartford Bldg. - - - 
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CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Colorado, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad 
acquired the Scott City Northern Railroad, the followin 
officers are in charge: 


havin; 


Operation, maintenance and financial matters, Fran 
Ss. Yantis, vice-president, general manager and treasure! 
Scott City, Kan.; traffic and accounting, William G 
Little, traffic manager and auditor, Scott City, Kan. 

All reports and balances August 1 to 19, 
should be made in favor of the old company, and fron 
August 20 to 31, should be 


the new company. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Thoroughly competent man of 30 with exceptionally 
good references and now employed in handling the traffic 
of a large manufacturing company, wants position as 
TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER, with manufacturing concern or commercial organ- 
ization where ability and results will be recognized. Am 
familiar with classifications, tariffs, rate making and con 
struction as well as with rules and regulations of Inter- 
state Commerce Commissivun and can handle big propo 
sition. X 91, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


inclusive 


inclusive, made in favor ol 


Wanted—Position as AUDITOR. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railway accounting in all its branches. At 
present employed 
ability and character. 
reau, Chicago. 


in that capacity. References as to 
Address G-17, Traffic Service Bu- 


$$$ TT RS NO RE cee rN 


Appointment as ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
or GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER for some “Sick” rail 
road system by man of 42—not theoretically experienced 
but through the “mill” from trucker to general traffic 
manager under best traffic and operating men. Will for 
feit $20,000 if can't make good. Address M.L.B.-6, Traf- 
fic World, Chicago. 








Automatic Weight Recorder for R.R. Track Scales 
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You Can Become a 
Traffic Manager 


‘ 
K AT $20 
Success is not a matter of accident. 
sponsibility and power, can do so. 
There’s a new, uncrowded profession waiting for the railroad clerk—a profession that 


The man who wants to rise to a position of re- 


offers more money and greater opportunity: 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Modern railroading demands them—the big industrial corporations de- 


are wanted. 
the complexity of routes and rates must be solved—it takes trained men. 


mand them 
You can get this training at small cost, in your spare hours, without giving up your 


present position. An hour a day with our course of instruction will place you on the 


highway of success. 
Luck and ‘‘pull’’? depend on you! Experts are needed in the traffic field—men 
wh6 can grasp a situation and straighten out the tangle. Railroads and commer- 
cial corporations willingly pay from 
4 
$35 to $100 a week for such men i 


Our Interstate Commerce Course will fit you for one of these positions. a. 
; LaSALLE 


It is a simple, practical, and logical course—exceptionally easy for ¢ EXTENSION 
7 UNIVERSITY 


the railroad man. 7 

Dept. 265 
™ wat ta » ‘ " ° of Chicago, Illinois. 
Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. You might forget it 7 


tomorrow. Do not wait. The late Edw. H. Harriman once 7 
Please send me with- 


said: ‘‘Procrastination is more dangerous than railroad ¢ out any obligation on my 

= part complete information 

wrecks. and your free Traffic Port- 
, folio 


LaSalle Extension University 4.00... 
Dept. 265 CHICAGO, ILL. rs Gacupitii 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices befcre the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
.410 Security Trust Bidg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 


Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Coinmission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

201-203 First National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Belt & Graves 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 


Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Spe 
cial attention given to rate and interstate com 
merce cases. Competent corps of traffic expert 
in connection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mic! 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


John S. Burchmore 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most cnnelitinees are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forward.ng Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


4438 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to al) rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western ard Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Specia] attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


860-356 Seneca St. “Umsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 


reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded aaé 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
—_ commissions and transportation 

mparies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered hermfu! to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Geadquarters, Tacoma Bidg., 6 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


I. M. Belleville President, 
G. F. A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. G. Wilson, Viece- Presiden 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau 
Commercial Club, ee City, Mo. 
Osear F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 Sourh Michigan 
‘Ave, Chicago, tu. 
coe P, Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
North La Salle St., Chicago. 


een ws. Bran and \yeseete Associa- 
_ Bvane, eae . Mgr., 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Il. 


ae 
2 s sv ee 
rer 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
oo a Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
Lou 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; G. Thomas, ee 
Pres.; James 8. Davant, Commissioner, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs, J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The gy pranepertamee Association. 
Ray F. ark, Pres.; H. B. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Now York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportatier Ciue® Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 8. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Boe. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. B. 

Jackson, Pres.; G. S Maxwell, 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Ha 
Billings, Pres.; C. ummerfie 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 


The Traffic one #' Pee B. C. 
Sattley, Pres.: re. 

The Saeainepalely aa a Piamtiinths 
S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. EB. Stone 


Secy. 


The Traffic Club of New Engiand 
iat? Byrnes, Pres.; Wan c. _ 
The Transportation Ciub ef Ci . 
wae Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Aone, 


The a oie < 
E. L age ag 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. Ww. 
oms, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Feats Club of Newark. doen 4 


The Traffi Ch So f Se tthe 
Cc u ° attie. 
reaps Bee EET he 
e rans on 
a ar Jones, Pres.; Rh Huey, 


Sen 
Transportation Club of San Francisco, J. 
F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacoba, 


Secy. 
The Rallroad Club of Kansas Ci M 
J. ae Stroud, Pres.; Claude eure 
The + Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A, W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
The Trafic Club of Minneapolis. F. &. 
e Traffic Clu n 3. 
F. B. Rowley, Secy. 
Trangportation Club. C. 2 
Trae Club of Mileaukes. Wan F 
O'Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 
Fegnagortanee Ciub of Lima, 0. Lioyé 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


Moana. 
Grand Rapids Trette Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. Lilley, Pres.; Jame 


Bale, Secy. 

ve tee. Club of Peorla. R. M 
Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Traffic’ Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 


Pres.; W. V. B 
Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin 
Brevillier Pres.: M Flamann. Secy 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. FE. S. Blair, Pres.; C. E 
Cline, Secy.-Treas. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Lost In The Files 


Has That Experience Ever Worried You? 
Does It Worry You Now? 
Woul You Stop It If You Could? 


adopt the 
W. E. ROSENBAUM 


Perpetual Correspondence 
Ailing, System 


~ TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
No Index Cards No Duplication of Numbers’ 


No Question of Where to Find Correspondence. 
Saves Time and Expense in’ Filing 
A ffords Universal Numbering Siding for All Offices. 
Not a New Idea; Not an Experiment. 
Simple — Logical — Practical. 
Full Directions and Classification List. 
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